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Common Sense 


TT E HAVE heard that the 
Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity may hold hearings on 

applications. This sounds like com- 
non sense. We hope at least one 
ri er of the Authority—prefer- 
two—will go along with the 
examiner. Regional hearings will 
not only save the applicants time 
ind money but will enable local in- 
terests to plead their civic cases in 
1 way which would not be possible 
f delegations had to come long dis- 
tances to Washington. 





But why not carry this idea a 
step further? We have noted that 
at every regional aviation § con- 
there are a lot of private 
flyers and fixed base operators and 
ifport managers who want to ask 
questions of the officials from 
Washington. All too often they do 
not have an opportunity to come 
face to face with officrals of the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority and 

tually discuss the practical and 
detailed problems which they have 
on their minds. It is fine for 
Washington officials to make pro- 
found speeches but the formal 
speech is no substitute for sitting 
down and answering the questions 
that ire in the minds of the fellow 
in the field—and it is the fellow in 
the neld who makes up aviation. 


ference 


A 


ter the pressure of the rate 
hearings is over, the Civil Aero- 
nac‘ics Authority could do nothing 
incr Or more constructive than to 
ne a series of regional ‘‘get- 
to..thers” or clinics with private 
fl vs, fixed base operators and air- 
po’! managers. The manufacturers 
in the airlines either have their 
representatives in Washington 
or have better access individually 
in collectively to the CAA. By 
in large the CAA knows what the 
(Turn to page 14) 





Military and Civil Aviation 
Budgets Reduced by Congress 





LACK OF NATIONAL 
AIR POLICY CITED 


Al Williams Says Every Natipn in 
World But Ours is Up to Date 
on Aviation 

Fort Worth, Mar. 3—In an address 
which was roundly cheered by the 
Southwest Aviation Conference here 
tonight, Maj. Al Williams, director of 
the aviation department of Gulf Oil, 
said chaotic conditions exist in the field 
of American aeronautics because “we 
are trying to work out our commercial 
aviation future and the part to be 
played by American aviation in our na- 
tional defense scheme without a na- 
tional air policy.” 

Assailing the secrecy of aircraft ne- 
gotiations with foreign nations and 
other phases of international relations, 
Williams called for a separate air force 
as the only logical solution te the 
nation’s aviation destiny 

“Our aircraft industry is desperately 
striving for a definite compass course, 
he said, “and we are as far from a 
definite selection today as we were ten 
years ago. You can't run a_ business 
without a comprehensive plan, and out 
aircraft industry is still ‘on instruments’ 
with a blank horizon before it. Each 
time we believe we see a spot of clear 

(Turn to page 10, col. 3) 


Girl With an Idea 





Posie Medlicott’s 


Whose new Merchants’ Aviation 


Hostess Service has been launched in 


San Antonio. (See Story on Page 4). 





Air Corps Reported Planning to 
Regain Int'l. Air Records for U.S. 


Having taken a back seat as far as 
international air records are con- 
cerned, it has been learned that the 
Army Air Corps is planning an 
assault on the speed, distance and 
altitude records which other nations 
have taken from this country. The 
Air Corps has not engaged in this 
activity for some time and with the 
increasing importance of air power 
the winning of records takes on far 
more significance than merely the 
capturing of first places in sports con- 
tests. 

Just what the Air Corps’ plans are 
is not known but the flights will have 
to be spectacular if they are to put 
the U. S. back into first place. For 
both Great Britain and France are 
preparing to take away the honors 
now held by Germany and Italy, the 


latter country having piled up far 
more “firsts” than any other 

France is reported to be entering a 
Caudron powered by an 800 mph 
Renault engine in the speed compe- 
tition in an effort not only to surpass 
Germany's record of 394 mph. for 
landplane speed but to break the 440 
mph. absolute speed held by an Italian 
seaplane. The Caudron is expected to 
be ready by April or May. 

Great Britain, on the other hand, 
is preparing its Nufheld-Heston-Napier 
plane for an assault on the speed 
record, and the ship should be ready 
by summer. Rumor reports that it is 
designed for well over 500 mph. but 
tests may not bear out this optimism. 


Great Britain holds the distance 
record but Italy holds the altitude 
honors. 


P.O. Budget Slashed 
by Million; Civilian 
Pilot Funds Almost 
$3.000.000 Short 


A> THIS issue went to press friends 
f of both military and civil aviation 
were battling 
nical reverses in Congress which may 
have far-reaching effect both on the 
military aircraft procurement program 
and on expansion of commercial air 
lines 

Three 
special defense bill threatened t 
cap the entire 
Struction program 
aviation front the sum of 
had been lopped off the air mail ap 
prepriation for the Post Office budget 
and only one hope was left of getting 
the money 

The special Army authorization bill 
calling for construction of 5,500 air 
planes and a total appropriation of 
$358,000,000 passed the 
cessfully without any hindering amend- 
ments When it reached the Senate, 
however, the number of airplanes was 
increased to 6,000 but with three crip- 
pling amendments (1) a 10% profit 
limitation which doesn't mean what it 
implies (2) a labor amendment so 
broad in theory as to threaten the whole 
program and (3) an amendment limit- 
ing the maximum expenditure for air- 
planes to $300,000,000 

Aviation friends in the Senate were 
wholly unprepared for the 10% profit 
limitation proposed by Senator Chas 
W. Tobey (R.. N.H.) and the amend 
ment was adopted almost without op 
position Not only are the manufac 
turers strongly opposed to this amend 
ment but so also is the War Depart 
ment which has its own profit limita 
tion draft about ready to propose to 
Congress. While the industry realizes 
that some sort of profit limitation is 
to be expected, the amendment as 
adopted would result in inefficiency in 


against series of tech 


amendments to the 
handi 
emergency aircraft con 
while on the civil 
$1,000,000 


Senate 


restored 


House  suc- 


manufacturing costs, it would retard 
deliveries and would sharply curtail 
experimental and development work 


Both Army and Navy officials have ex- 
pressed opposition to the proposal 
The labor amendment was proposed 
by Senator Alben W. Barkley (D., 
Ky.) and would bar any employer who 
fails to bargain collectively with his 
(Turn to page 10, col. 1) 
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Carrying the message of American Aviation Supremacy to countries on both 
hemispheres, PAN AMERICAN is performing an outstanding service to our 
industry. PESCO products are making a definite contribution to the record 
dependability of PAA planes, and we take pride in the fact that the new 
Boeing 314’s soon to be put into Trans-Atlantic and Trans-Pacific service, 
have standardized on PESCO fuel, hydraulic and vacuum pumps. 





Pesco products on the Boeing 314 include engine-driven fuel, vacuum and 
hydraulic pumps, electric-motor driven fuel pumps and hydraulic pumps for 
Hydromatic Feathering Propellers. 





PUMP ENGINEERING SERVICE CORPORATION 


12910 TAFT AVENUE ° CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A 
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Ten Aero Chamber 
Officials Elected 


Six new governors and four members 
he executive committee were elected 
wy the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce board of governors and executive 
-ommittee in a meeting held in Wash- 
D. C., on Feb. 28. 

.* mes Work, Brewster Aeronautical 
Corp. president, succeeds Temple Joyce, 
Brewster vice-president, as a governor. 
It is reported that Joyce has resigned 
from Brewster. Col. John H. Jouett, 
the chamber’s president, was elected 
rnor to replace Leighton Rogers, 
president of the chamber. 












tormer 


Other new governors are H. W. 
Weihmiller, Consolidated Aircraft 
Corp.; J. H. Kindelberger, president, 
North American Aviation Inc.; John 


Rogers, vice-president of Douglas Air- 
craft Co., and L. R. Grumman, Grum- 
nan Engineering Corp., president. 
Four new executive committee mem- 
hers elected are Weihmiller, Kindel- 


herger. John Rogers and Grumman. 


Safety Council Names 
Speakers for Mar. 29 


C. R. Smith, president of American 
Airlines, is to preside at the regional 
meeting of the aeronautical section, 
National Safety Council, at 2 p. m. 


March 29 at the Hotel Pennsylvania in 
New York City. 
On = general subject of reasearch 
insure air safety, S. Paul Johnston, 
editor of Aviation, will speak on equip- 
ment, and Col. A. D. Tuttle, director 
of the medical department of United 


Air Lines, will speak on personnel. 
Eddie Allen, Boeing test pilot, will 
lead the discussion. Wiiliam Little- 


wood, vice-president in charge of eng- 
ineering for American Airlines, will 
speak on the fire prevention problem, 
nd discussion will be led by Walter 
A. Hamilton of TWA and C. C. Cole 
f Eastern Air Lines 

Grove Webster, chief of the private 
fying division of the CAA, will speak 
n increased safety in private flying, 
and Melvin Gough, chief pilot of the 
N.A.C.A., will speak on safety in 
fight-control and maneuverability. 





‘CHUTE MAKER HONORED 


Leslie L.. Irvin. of Irving’s Great 
Britain Co.. Awarded 


Wakefield Medal 


Leslie L. Irvin, vice-president of the 
Irving Air Chute Co. and _ pioneer 
Buffalo parachute maker, was notified 
by cable on Mar. 3 that he has been 
selected for the Wakefield gold medal 
ward of the Royal Aeronautical Society 
~ England. The award, gift of Charles 

akefield, British oil magnate and 


annually for the 
achievement in 


fn mil naire, is given 

standing aeronautical 
England. 

The society said the medal was rec- 
ition for “meritorious accomplish- 
ents in parachute design, which have 
1 to the saving of many lives.” Mr. 
Irvin was in Buffalo attending to busi- 
ness of the company when notified of 
the award. Since 1926 he has lived in 
Letchworth, Herts, England. He serves 
) managing director of the Irving Air 
hute Co. of Great Britain, Ltd. 





_ Caution 
Che publishers wish to state that the 
td Rosebury Organization and any 
esentatives who claim to be affil- 
with him are in no way author- 
ed to solicit pomp for AMER- 
CAN AVIATION and any effort of such 


solicit ation should ey reported to the 
udli 


shers immediately 
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Fish Story 
Although airplanes have been em- 
ployed in Japan for some years in 
locating schools of fish it is only 
recently that this practice has passed 
the experimental stage and been de- 
veloped as a successful routine in 
the fisheries industry of the country, 
according to a report to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from the office 
of the American commercial attaché 
in Tokyo. Avaliable information 
evidences that 43 flights totaling 
150 hours were made during 1937. 
These flights located 567 schools of 
fish for the 738 fishing vessels par- 

ticipating in this service. 











Calendar 


20-21—Annual National Intercol- 
legiate Flying Club Conference, 
Wardman Park Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. 
24—Ligue Internationale des Avi- 
ateurs, American Section. 
“Grand Rallye,” Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York. 
27—Air Traffic Conference, Chi- 
cago. 
29—Annual Luncheon Meeting, 
Aeronautical Section, National 
Safety Council, New York. 
April 1-2 and 8-9—Southern California 
Soari Association, Inc., 2d 
Western Spring Meet, 
Arvin, Cal. 
Apr. 8—Dedication of Sioux Falls, S. D., 
Municipal Airport. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Apr. 19-22—3d Annual Louisiana Air 
Tour, to begin at Alexandria. 

Apr. 22—Pageant of Transportation, 
Municipal Airport, Oklahoma 
City. 

May 1-4—27th Annual Meeting, Cham- 


ber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington, D. C. 
May 22-29—SAE World Automotive En- 
gineering Congress, New York. 
May 25—R. Ae. S.. Wilbur Wright Me- 
morial Lecture, by G. W. Lewis, 
London, England. 
June—Air Transport Association, En- 
gineering and Maintenance 
Conference, Los Angeles. 
3-4—9th Annual National Air 
Carnival, Birmingham, Ala. 
June 8-11—SAE World Automotive En- 
gineering Congress, San Fran- 


June 


isco. 
June 10-11—National Convention, Wom- 
en’s Aeronautical Association, 
Salt Lake City. 
June 19—Annual Meeting, Florida Avi- 
ation Association, West Palm 
Beach. 
19—I. Ae. S., Session of AAAS 
Summer Meeting. Milwaukee 
19-24—AAAS Summer Meeting, 
Milwaukee. 
21-24—20th Convention. U. S. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce 
Tulsa. 
21-30—Florida Air Tour to New 
York World's Fair, beginning 
at Jacksonville. 

June 24-July 9—10th Annual National 
Soaring Contest. Elmira, N. Y. 
10—ASME,. Popular Meeting on 
“Trans-Oceanic Flying.” Golden 
Gate Exposition, San Francisco. 
16-23—Royal National Aeronautic 
Association Meet, Rimini, Italy. 
17-23—Cup of King Peter II of 
Jugoslavia. Fairey Airport, near 

London, England 
—. Anniversary of 
Aviatio 
1- 4_National 
land 
4-8—ASME & Inst. Mech. Eng. of 
Great Britain, Meeting on Me- 
chanical Problems of Modern 
Transport, New York. 
11-15—International Congress of 
the Aeronautical Sciences, I. Ae 
S.. Columbia University, New 
York. 
13-15—International Air Traffic 
Association Meeting, New York. 
15—I. Ae. S., Dinner to Delegates 
to International Congress, New 
York. 
16—International Aviation Day 
New York World's Fair. 
1—Deutsch Cup Race 
Etamps, France. 
17—3d Internationa] Aeronautical 
Show, Milan, Italy. 
5-7—SAE National Aircraft Produc- 
tion Meeting, Los Angeles. 
3-7—Annual Convention, Aeronau- 
tical Medical Association, Holly- 
wood-by-the-Sea, Fla. 
16—I. Ae. S. Wright Brothers Lec- 
ture, New York. 
. 27-Jan. 2—AAAS Winter Meeting 
Columbus, O 


June 
June 


June 


June 


July 


July 


July 


July Army 


Sept. Air Races, Cleve- 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 
Oct. (speed) 
Oct. 2- 
Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 
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Ed Gott, 


vice president of Consolidated Aircraft 


Corp., is “on loan” for six months to 
the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce to aid in legislative work. 





Roosevelt to Open 
* *Rallye’ 


and Report Awards 


Aviators 


The annual “grand rallye’ of the 
American section, Ligue Internationale 
des Aviateurs, will be opened officially 
by President Roosevelt in the grand 
ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York City, on Friday evening, 
Mar. 24, it was announced by G. Hall 
Roosevelt, chairman of this year’s meet- 
ing. Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt will 
be an honorary patroness, and Mrs. 


Kermit Roosevelt heads the women's 
committee. 

The function will serve to establish 
a permanent fund to care for com- 
mercial aviators disabled in line of 
duty, and their families. Robert L. 
Hague, G. Hall Roosevelt and Col. 


Charles Wayne Kerwood are temporary 
trustees of the fund. The President 
will open the function by a radio ad- 
dress over all major networks, speak 
ing on air safety, and also announcing 
the 1938 winners of the Ligue Inter 
nationale des Aviateurs Harmon 


Trophy, as well as the winner of the 
Brig. Gen. William Mitchell Memorial 
Award for 1938. 

William Gaxton will direct the 
entertainment feature of the event 
which will include Frieda Hempel, 
Kate Smith, Victor Moore and other 


stars of stage, screen and radio. All 
foreign embassies will have representa- 
tives at the meeting, as will many 
military and social organizations 


HOUGH SPA WINNER 
Wins Both Contest and Sweepstake in 
Mid-Winter Cruise 


Cass S. Hough was the winner of 
the Sportsman Pilots Association con- 
test from Savannah to Miami which 
concluded Feb. 24, according to John 
D. Burnham, president. The contest 
was part of the annual mid-winter 
cruise which took the members this 
year to Miami and from there to Nas- 


sau via Pan American Airways. 

Winner of second place was M. C 
Lautt and third place winner was D 
B. Lindsay. The sweepstake also was 
won by Cass Hough for which he re- 
ceived the J. J. White Trophy 





Supreme Court R uling 
Sit-Downs Solves 
Douglas Aircraft Case 


on 


In view of the Feb. 28 Supreme 
Court decision in the Fansteel Metal- 
lurgical Corp. case, calling sit-down 
strikes “high-handed proceedings with- 


out shadow of legal right,” it is not 
thought that the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in San Francisco will even bother 


to hear the case involving the strike 
at the Douglas Aircraft Co. plant in 
Feb., 1937. 

The Los Angeles division of the 


National Labor Relations Board had 
ordered Douglas to reinstate with back 


pay 32 employes and to award back 
pay to 13 others. The NLRB in 
Washington had upheld this ruling, 


but Douglas had appealed the case and 
was prepared to take it to the Supreme 
Court if mecessary. Because of the 
Fansteel decision, however, it is be- 
lieved that if the Court of Appeals 
takes any action at all on the Douglas 
case, it will be merely to reverse the 
NLRB ruling 

On Feb. 29, the 
Dr. Towne Nylander, regional director 
in Los Angeles (where the Douglas 
case was first held) for allegedly re- 
marking that “when we go into a 
hearing, the employer hasn't got a 
chance.” Dr. Nylander insisted that 
he had been “grossly misquoted.” 


NLRB suspended 


Writers Organize 

Formation of the Aviation Writers 
Association, “to facilitate the dissemina- 
tion of news on aeronautics and set up 
certain standards of reporting in that 
field,” was announced on Mar. 10 
Devon Francis of the Associated Press 
is president; James Bassett, Los Angeles 
Times, and Maurice Roddy, Chicago 
Times, are 1st and 2d vice-presidents; 
Michael Froelich, Aero Digest, is sec- 
retary-treasurer. District governors are 





Don Wiley, San Francisco News; Jack 
Stark, Miami Heral Justin Bower- 
sock, Kansas City Star; Joseph Edger- 
ton, Washington Star; Richard Kirsch- 
baum, Newark Evening News, and Bob 
Ball, Detroit News. 


TRIBUTE TO WRIGHTS 
Institute of Aeronautical Sciences 
Will Honor Guests at Banquet 
Respecting Famed Brothers 
Dr. George W. Lewis, director of 
research of the National Advisory Com- 


mittee for Aeronautics, has announced 
that leading countries interested in 
aviation’s advancement will be invited 


to send delegates to the U. S. in Sep- 
tember as a tribute to the early scientific 
work of the Wright Brothers 

During the week of Sept. 11, the 
Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences, 
of which Dr. Lewis is president, will 
hold an International Congress of the 
Aeronautical Sciences at Columbia Uni- 


versity, New York, in connection with 
an aviation celebration at the New 
York World's Fair. A banquet in 


honor of the foreign guests will be held 
on Sept. 11, at which a tribute will be 
paid the Wright Brothers 


Miss Phillips Named 
Elizabeth Phillips of Cambridge, Md., 
has been appointed to serve as national 
secretary of the Ninety-Niner for the 


remainder of the year, according to 
announcement by Daisy Kirkpatrick, 
president. Miss Phillips learned to fly 


at Tred Avon 


and received her 


Airport, Easton, Md., 
transport license in 
July, 1937. Last March she received 
an instructor's rating and last May she 
became the first woman pilot to obtain 


an instrument rating 








Christening 





Franklin D. Roosevelt, the 
nation’s First Lady, is shown in the act 


Mrs. 


of breaking the bottle containing 
water from the seven seas at the chris- 
tening of the Yankee Clipper in 
Washington, D. C., March 3. At her 
left is Juan Trippe. president of Pan 
American Airways, for which the 
clipper was built. 





Clipper Christened 
at Anacostia Base 


by Mrs. Roosevelt 


The 74-passenger flying boat, PAA17, 
was christened “Yankee Clipper’ on 
Mar. 3 by Mrs. Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt who broke a bottle of water, said 
to have been dipped up from the seven 
seas, over the plane’s nose at cere- 
monies held at U. S. Naval Air Sta- 
tion, Anacostia, D. C. 

The big flying boat, one of three 
Boeing 314’s built for Pan American 
Airways for trans-Atlantic service, left 
San Francisco on Feb. 22 for Baltimore 
where it arrived on Feb. 24, being 
flown to Washington for christening. 
The christening was preceded by ad- 
dresses by Juan T. Trippe, president 
of PAA; Guy Vaughn, president of 
Wright Aeronautical Corp.; R. Walton 
Moore, counsellor of the Department 
of State; Sen. Josiah W. Bailey of 
North Carolina, and Postmaster Gen- 
eral James A. Farley. 

Following the ceremonies, the flying 
boat made her maiden passenger flight 
with invited guests. The four-motored 
plane was commanded by Capt. Harold 
E. Gray. Other members of the crew 
were Charles S. Vaughn, first officer; 
Adam S. Kalkowsky, second officer; 
Chan D. Wright, third officer; Walter 
Etchison, fourth officer, and Addison 
W. Beideman, fifth officer. Junior 
flight officers were Shelby M. Kritser 
and Robert P. Dutton. William Thaier 
and Frederick Pearson were flight 
stewards. 

The PAA clipper remained in Wash- 
ington until Mar. 5, going to Baltimore 
for two days and then to New York 
City for additional passenger flights. 

PAA18, another of the clippers, left 
San Francisco on a shake down flight 
to Hongkong and return. No. 19 is 
on exhibition at the Golden Gate In- 
ternational Exposition, San Francisco. 


United’s °39 Ad Program 
Advertising plans of United Air 
Lines for the current year include in- 
creases in mewspapers and _ national 
magazines, according to R. E. Johnson, 
director of advertising. The company 
also will participate in the joint airline 
industry ad program. United’s news- 
paper program covers 48 publications 
in 21 cities. Magazine space units will 
be pages, two-thirds pages and columns. 
The agency is N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
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Posie Medlicott, Charming and 28, 
Causes Panic Over Her Hostess Idea 


An exceptionally charming and _ per- 
sonable young lady of 28 who studied 
veterinary science in college and who 
has enough poise and ambition for a 
dozen persons, has the southwest pretty 
much ga-ga by an idea of serving air 
travelers. 

Whether it was the charming per- 
sonality or just the merits of her idea, 
the fact remains that by the time the 
Southwest Aviation Conference closed 
in Fort Worth Mar. 4 she had signed 
up about ten thousand airports and 
four thousand airlines—or at least it 
seemed so from the way the airport 
managers and airline officials pushed, 
shoved and kicked each other as befits 
their stations in life in an effort to 
hear about her plans first hand. 

It was pretty generally agreed that 
the young lady in question has some- 
thing—the idea we mean, and the name 
of the service she has started in San 
Antonio is the Merchants Aviation 
Hostess Service. The young lady is 
Mrs. Florence H. Medlicott, although 
she likes Posie Medlicott better be- 
cause Posie is her nick name and if 
there was ever a custom observed by 
the wild and unruly Southwest it’s the 
custom of using nicknames. 

When Mrs. Medlicott arrived in Fort 
Worth Mar. 2 her MAHS was only 
two weeks old but its fame had already 
spread far and wide and many an old- 
timer in aviation such as Tom Braniff 
was turning handsprings to get it estab- 
lished over the Braniff system and 
Dave Walker was thinking up a thou- 
sand reasons why the service should 
be established at Chicago gnd South- 
ern’s front door in St. Louis 


But all this should not give any 
reader the idea that Mrs. Medlicott 
is anything other than a very self- 


confident business woman with definite 
ideas and a will to succeed. Born in 
Denver, she was brought up in New 
York by her grandparents, and her 
grandfather was a Justice of the Su- 


preme Court of New York State, 
Justice Henry D. Hotchkiss. Her 
father was a mining engineer. Her 


early schooling was in New York City 
and in Greenwich, Conn. 

But for college she chose California 
Agricultural College and her major was 


veterinary science and animal _hus- 
bandry. Furthermore Mrs. Medlicott 
would emphasize that animal hus- 


bandry did not mean dogs and cats 
but sheep, cattle and horses, for she 
was going into ranching on a big 
scale. The depression stopped that 
idea, however. For one season she was 
a hostess at the swank La Jola Beach 
and Yacht Club and then she became 
associated with Joan Shankle who 
owned several airplanes and she learned 
to fly. 

Her married life was cut short two 
years ago by the death of her husband 
and she decided to make her way in 
San Antonio. She can’t explain just 
how the idea of MAHS came to her 
except that she had always been im- 
pressed by the poor and _ inefficient 
service at airports for itinerant private 
flyers and for airline travelers. 

At any rate MAHS is personalized 
advertising sponsored by local mer- 
chants, hotels and services. She has 
copyrighted the idea and expects to 
open up the MAHS in many other 
cities served by airlines. MAHS pro- 
vides every sort of service that an air 
traveler could ask for. If the traveler 
wants laundry done in two _ hours, 
MAHS does it. If a traveler gets off 
the plane and wants to find a child 
psychologist (as one did the other 


day), MAHS finds the expert. If the 


traveler wants the right hotel, or some- 
body to take care of the dog, or even 
a date, it’s all taken care of 

Mrs. Medlicott made the round of 


San Antonio and signed up one leading 
merchant in each type of business on 
a year’s contract. The merchants pay 
for the service, not the travelers. In 
other words MAHS collects a commis- 


sion for each laundry job, each hotel 
reservation, and all the other items 
MAHS can arrange parties, it can 


charter or service airplanes, it can even 
supply pilots. The airline passengers 
are not the only ones served, because 


Mrs. Medlicott does not overlook the 
fact that itinerants often have a diff- 
cult time obtaining personal services 


after they arrive at an airport 


At San Antonio MAHS already has 


a desk in the lobby of the terminal 
It will be equipped with a neon light 
and behind the desk will be found 
either Posie Medlicott or Miss Sally 


Perry, her assistant 
In short, MAHS provides a thousand 


services. Mrs. Medlicott is prepared 
for anything and everything, and so 
far the response has been very good 
both from passengers and from mer- 
chants. Soon there will be cards in 
the seats of airliners notifying the 
passengers that there is an MAHS 
ahead Mrs. Medlicott realizes that 
volume of service is needed to make 


MAHS a success but she isn’t worried 
about that. Only catch so far in San 
Antonio is the date bureau—because 
there’s a Texas law of some sort that 
might interfere, so Mrs. Medlicott 
makes the dating on a personal basis 
among friends of her own group and 
of course the girls are all very nice 
but there is no charge for getting dates 
The dates, in turn, are expected to 
eat all they want while with their 
escorts because the date bureau is an 
added service that brings in no revenue 
as do the escort and date bureaus in 
the larger cities, but is just part of 
promoting good will for MAHS 

Merchants Aviation Hostess Service, 
“A Thousand Services in One,”’ is lo- 
cated at Fred Harmon's Stinson Field 
in San Antonio and the telephone num- 
ber is Kenwood 1731 


LINDSAY ON TOUR 


B. G. Corp. Export Sales Manager on 
Extended Trip 

K. S. “Slim” Lindsay, export sales 
manager of the B. G. Corporation, left 
early in March 
on an extended 
tour of 17 coun- 
tries in the in- 
terest of B. G. 
Spark Plugs. His 
itinerary will in- 
clude Hawaii, 
the Philippines, 
New Guinea, 
Australia, New 
Zealand, Java, 
Sumatra, Burma, 
Siam, India, 
Baluchistan, Afghanistan, Iraq, 
Turkey, Egypt and South Africa. 

According to the company, Slim’s 
trip will be the longest as to mileage 
ever made by any representative of an 





Lindsay 


Iran, 


aircraft engine accessory from this 
country. He flew from New York to 
San Francisco, thence to Manila and 


will fly from Australia to Bagdad via 
KLM and KNILM. His African trip 
will be made via Imperial Airways. In 
1937 he visited 26 countries and 
colonies. 





Hawks Crash Caused 
by Gusty Air, Low 
Engine Horsepower 


Gusty air conditions and tl 
horsepower of the aircraft's 
preventing the pilot from gaining 
cient altitude to clear obstr 
bordering the field, are given | 
CAA Air Safety Board as the p 
causes of the accident which 
Commander Frank Hawks, noted 
flyer, and J. H. Campbell, mill 
sportsman, on Aug. 23, 1938 
East Aurora, N. Y. 

Comdr. Hawks, a vice-presid 
the Gwinn Aircar Co., was flyi: 
of his company’s planes when 
cident occurred. Before taking 
the Air Safety Board states, h« 
commented on the comparativel 
climbing ability of the aircraft 
original 115 hp. engine having 
replaced by one of 85 hp.” 

Take-off was made from a pol 
and flight continued toward 
wires situated at right angles 
flight path, the accident report 
Before reaching the wires, th 2 
path was altered to the left, t 
flight continued alongside a lan 
was bordered by trees. “‘Althous 
end of this lane was crossed 
wires, the evidence indicates tl 
wires were probably hidden f: 
pilot's view because of the dark 
ground and the fact that the 
ing poles were behind trees, 
Safety Board says. 


Aeronautical Charts 


The U. S. Coast and Geodet 5 
vey, Department of Commerce, W 
ington, D. C., announces the 
ing new charts which cancel a 
ious editions. Pilots are warned 
using obsolete charts. 

New Editions of Regional Aeronauti 
Charts 

9-M. Feb. 1939; scale, 1:1,000,00 
26 x 43”; price, 75c; numerous 
in air navigation facilities 

10-M. Feb, 1939; scale, 1:1,000,00 
26 x 31”; price, 75c; numerous i 
in air navigation facilities. 

New Editions of Sectional Aeronauti 
Charts 

(These cancel previous ed 
Pilots are warned against using 
lete charts. All sectional aeronautica 
charts are scaled at 1:500,000 and pric 
at 40c each. with a discount of 33 ! 
on orders, including assortments, gross- 
ing $10 or more). 

CHICAGO. Feb. 1939; size. 20 x # 
relocation of radio ranges at Gosher 
Chicago and Indianapolis, and nev 
radio ranges at Springfield, P 
Joliet and South Bend. 

DALLAS. Feb. 1939; size, 20 x 46 
includes new radio ranges at Abile! 
and Wichita Falls. 

DENVER. Feb. 1939; size, 20 x 4 
realignment of Denver radio range 
accumulation of other changes 
last edition. 

1939; size 20 














GREEN BAY. Feb 
39”; accumulation of changes 
ports, beacons, etc., since last edit 

KOOTENIA. Feb. 1939; 2 
37”; this edition includes radio range 
from Princeton and Lethbridge. ( i 

LAKE OF THE WOODS. Feb. 1% 
size, 20 x 37”; shows radio ran t 
Kenora and Sioux Falls, Canada 

MILWAUKEE. Feb. 1939; si 
40”; addition of radio ranges at 
Rapids and Lansing. Mich 

MOBILE. Feb. 1939; size 
civil airways added and shows 
tion or radio range at Mobile 

OKLAHOMA CITY. Feb. 19 
20 x 45”; new radio ranges at 
Falls and Gage, and the real 
radio range at Amarillo 

SAN DIEGO. Feb. 1939; si 
46”; gives new radio ranges at 
and Santa Ana and relocation 
ranges at Los Angeles and San ! 

SAN FRANCISCO. Feb. 1939 


size 





20 










x 37”; addition of new radio ra 
Modesto, and two fan marker 
near Oakland. 

SIOUX CITY. Feb. 1939; si 





40”; radio range at Sioux Fal 








ter 


utica 


utical 





¢ 46 
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Se Much Udlue - 


ITS LOW PRICE IS HARD 


TO +, BELIEVE 





9 The Plane All America 
(AL is Talking About— 


Johnny Jones sets 
new light plane 
record in flying 
2785 miles non- 
stop at average 
speed of 91 M.P.H. 


Jim Woods of Char- 
lotte, N. C., first 
place winner in 
Firestone Trophy 
Race at All-Ameri- 
can Air Maneuvers, 
Miami, Florida. 


AS LOW AS *565 DOWN 


The Aeronca “Chief” 50 delivers for as 
little as $1695 F.A.F., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Franklin, Lycoming or Continental 
motors. Easy time payment plans. 












se 







Look at a ‘‘Chief’’ 50 — you, too, will say it’s a 
real buy — see its luxurious cabin interior, 
comfortable side by side seating, crown top, 
streamlined fuselage and cowling, and all of its 
outstanding features that are creating such 
enthusiastic comments. Then fly it — get the 
feel of its spirited performance, the flyability 
and easy control that novice and experienced 
pilots, alike, are praising. Aeronca’s engineer- 
ing and craftsmanship is matchless — recent 
news making, record breaking flights have 
proven the ‘‘Chief’s’’ stamina, safety, speed, 
and economy. You'll agree after your free flight 
demonstration that the ‘Chief’ 50 is justly 
called ‘Proven Champion of the Low-Price 
Field’’ Write for free literature and your 
Aeronca dealer's name today. 


Dealers Say — 
“1939 IS AN AERONCA YEAR!’’ 


Aeronca dealers, everywhere, are experiencing increased 
activity — selling more airplanes because of the sensa- 
tional ‘‘Chief’’ 50. Everyone is saying — ‘Look to Aeronca 
for Leadership’’. Yes, 1939 is an Aeronca year. If you are 
a dealer, better write today and find out about Aeronca’s 
valuable franchise and aggressive, helpful sales policy. 


AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
B-3 LUNKEN AIRPORT CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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ABOLITION OF MD. 
AERO BOARD URGED 


Glenn L. Martin, Maj. W. D. Tipton 
Recommend Establishment of State 
Aeronautics Advisory Com- 
mission in Its Place 


Annapolis, Md., Mar. 3—Glenn L. 
Martin, airplane manufacturer, and 
Maj. William D. Tipton, Maryland fly- 
ing expert, recently stated at hearings 
here that they believed the Maryland 
State Aviation Commission, which has 
a pending appropriation of $9,750 per 
year in the budget, might readily be 
dispensed with. 

Martin suggested that if the Com- 
mission is abolished, it should be re- 
placed by a State Aeronautics Advisory 
Commission, the members of which 
would serve without pay, except for 
travel and clerical expenses. Both 
Martin and Maj. Tipton said that the 
board does very little for Maryland 
flyers and added that most aviation 
activities of the future will be super- 
vised by the Civil Aeronautics Author- 


ity. 


Maj. Charles A. Masson, secretary- 
treasurer of the Commission in com- 
menting on the criticism, has stated 
that the board handles matters over 


which the CAA has no supervision. He 
said there are 14 Maryland state air- 
ports which the commission alone li- 
censes, and added that if the board 
was abolished, anyone could establish 
a field, “whether it was safe or un- 
safe.” He described Martin’s sug- 
gestion of an advisory commission as 
“merely the swapping of one commis- 
sion for another,” and said that it 
would be difficult to get citizens to 
serve without pay. 

Appointment of a full-time, salaried 
officer to represent the state and see 
that Maryland gets its full share of 
federal funds, was recommended by 
Maj. Masson. He mentioned $5,000 
per year as a suitable salary and in- 
dicated that he might be willing to 
accept the job. He is now a prac- 
ticing attorney in Baltimore and spends 
about three days a week on commis- 
sion work. 

In defending the commission, Maj. 
Masson stated that it did the follow- 
ing: held 10 meetings in 1938 to 
handle license applications and other 
matters; received five applications for 
airport licenses, turned down two and 
is still considering three; has super- 
vision over 14 state-licensed airports; 
inspected planes and fields, and super- 
vised the painting of 122 airway 
markers with federal funds in 1935- 
1937. The board is now trying to 
work out a system of landing strips at 
strategic points throughout the state 
and is considering establishment of a 
flying field near Annapolis, land to be 
donated by a private individual, he 
said. 

Of the $9,750 budget, $4,650 is for 
installation and maintenance of aerial 
markers. Maj. Masson declared that 
through an adjustment of these funds, 
a full-time officer could be appointed 
at little or no additional expense. 
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State Legislation 





Bills Signed 

Wyoming—S. F. 88: Gov. Nels H. 
Smith has signed this bill, introduced 
by State Sen. Ed Zoble, appropriating 
$10,000 for developing an air base for 
the Wyoming national guard air squad- 
ron. 

Acted Upon by Senate 

Arkansas—S. B. No. 435 (Budget). 
To appropriate $10,000 for building 
National Guard hangars. Passed 32-0. 
Emergency clause 42-0. 


Acted Upon by House 

Texas—A bill to validate warrants 
which were issued when the Houston 
Airport was established. Revenue war- 
rants were issued, guaranteed by re- 
ceipts at the airport. Some question 
was raised as to the legality of the 
plan and the bill was asked so as to get 
specific authorization. Passed by the 
house of representatives and sent to 
the senate. 

Bills Introduced 

Oklahoma—A bill, introduced in 
the senate by State Senator Joe B. 
Thompson, to appropriate $4,000 for 
paint and equipment to be used by the 
WPA employees in painting the name 
of every large town in the state on the 
roof of some prominent building. 

Bills Killed 

Nebraska—L. B. 439: To empower! 
the adjutant general to purchase a land- 
ing field at a cost of not to exceed 
$10,000 from appropriations heretofore 
granted together with available funds 
The delegation denied there is need for 
buying a field site at present, pointing 
out that guard air base plans still are 
in a tentative stage. 


L. B. 440: To create a state aero- 
nautics commission made up of the 
governor, commanding officer of the 


national guard and the university board 
of regents’ president. Would have 
abolished present commission composed 
of appointees outside political circles 
In a public hearing on L. B. 439 and 
L. B. 440, a contingent of aviators 
headed by Ray H. Beebe, manager of 
Hastings Municipal Airport, won a 
sympathetic ear from the legislative 


committee in their opposition to the 
bills. 
Miscellaneous 
Kansas: A bill authorizing muni- 


cipalities to restrict buildings or 
other obstructions around airports, 
approved for passage in the Senate. 


Request Tax Exemption 


Regina, Sask., Mar. 1—The aviation 
committee of the Regina board of trade 
recently placed a request for exemption 
from the gasoline tax for all gasoline 
used in Saskatchewan commercial fly- 
ing before E. M. Culliton, minister in 
charge of the Saskatchewan tax com- 
mission. 


New Commission Appointed 


Oneonta, N. Y., Mar. 1—The city's 
new air commission, appointed by 
Mayor Daniel Franklin, has begun 


functioning and has taken preliminary 
steps for a drive designed to bring air 
mail service and a training school for 
pilots and mechanics to Oneonta. 
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One of the Non-Musical Air Trio 





becoming better known to pilots month by month. 
George Levis, beside the Taylorcraft which he pilots around giving figh 
demonstrations of his Lycoming-powered ship to prospective purchasers. Others 


a group of radio artists but they ar 


in the trio are Jim Piersol, former aviation editor of the Detroit News and eh, 


New York Times, who pilots a Lycoming-powered Aeronca, and Bob O’Conno; 
All three push the 50 hp. Lycoming engine. 


who flies a Cub. 





Barringer With Paper Co. 
Lewin Barringer, well known pilot 
and for the past few years editor of 
Soaring, published by the Soaring So- 
of America, has active 
the society to become 


ciety severed 
connection with 
assistant to the president of the Newark 
Boxwood Company, Blanchard Street, 
Newark, N. J. Mr. Barringer, who 
holds a number of soaring records, has 
gone on leave from his National Guard 
Squadron in Philadelphia. His home is 
now in Llewellyn Park, Orange, N. J. 
He intends to keep up private flying, 


including soaring, as a hobby 


Aero Commission Opposed 
Sacramento, Cal., Mar. 1—Dudley 
Steel, manager of Union Air Terminal, 
Burbank, said here recently that the 
entire aviation industry of California 
is opposed to pending legislation 


which would set up a state aviation 
commission. Such a commission, Steel 
said, would result in conflict with 
the CAA and would work a hardship 


on airlines since the proposed method 
of financing the commission is by tax- 
ing airplane gasoline. 





Family Flight 

Mr. and Mrs. George R. Hutchin- 
son and their two daughters, who 
have become known as the Hutchin- 
son Flying Family, were planning to 
leave Roosevelt Field on Mar. 20 
for Washington, D. C., on a five 
months’ aerial tour around the 
world, during which they will visit 
68 countries, according to Roose- 
velt Field News. The airplane to 
be used on the trip, a Lockheed 
Electra, was flown to Roosevelt 
Field by Alvene Litzenberger. “The 
ship is now stored with Waco Sales 
of New York, Inc., where flags of 
the different countries they will 
visit are being painted on the sides 
of the fuselage and the Western 
Electric radio equipment is being 
completely overhauled by Aeronau- 
tical Radio Co.,” the New’s 


said 

















Full-coverage 


@ W aco is the standard by which all four and five-place air- 

planes are judged. Wacos meet every need in this class . . 
The Waco Model S offers the greatest passenger-mile 

value — carries five persons more economically than any 


other airplane. 


landing gear. 


Sees Air Safety Gain 
Fatal accidents in commercial 
by 1948 will be cut to one de 
165,000,000 air miles by safety 
ards of airlines in the U. S., ac 
to Ralph S. Damon of Chicago, 
ican Airlines vice-president, speak 
the annual luncheon of the Ins 
Society of New York on Feb. 24 
improvement, which would b 
over the record in 1937, is in lir 
an equal reduction in the last 1 
Mr. Damon said. He pointed 
airline deaths had decreased f1 
average of one in 889,000 mil 
in 1928 to one in 12,832,000 


1937. Robert Dawson, chief 
United Air Lines, was another 
at the luncheon 


Michael Doyle Goes to Consair 
4s American Export Inspector 


San Diego, Cal., Mar. 1—M 
J. Doyle, veteran Navy airn 
arrived at the Consolidated 
Corp. plant to represent Am« 
port Airlines as inspector d 
construction of the trans-Atlant 
first PBY flying boat, which 
used on over-ocean test flights 
tered aviation in the early days 
Charles L. Lawrence in the const 
of two experimental aircraft 
one of 1-cylinder, the other a 3 
model. He helped tune 
Navy's NC-4, which flew from N 
foundland to Portugal in 1919. H 
worked on and flown in pr 
every large flying boat built 
Navy, including all except one 
various PBY type ships. He | 
stationed in Panama, Pensacola, \ 
ington, and North Island. He 
the rank of chief machinist’s n 


f 


Award to Gookins 
The Washington Air Derby A 
tion's annual award to “the pers 
has done most to promote aviat 
its interests in and around th 
trict of Columbia” has been pré 
to Herbert Gookins, retiring pr 
Dr. George W. Lewis, research 
of the NACA and president of t 
stitute of the Aeronautical 5S 
made the presentation. Gooki 
succeeded as president by Chest¢ 
rington 


WACO... THE STANDARD OF AIRPLANE VALUES 


The Waco Model C is fast and luxuriously appointed. 
y api 

The Model N provides spacious comfort and high speeds 

—plus the recognized safety and handling ease of tricycle 


Your local dealer will give you complete details and terms. 


insurance at 9%% 
THE WACO AIRCRAFT COMPANY, TROY, OHIO 


Above is one of the trio. 
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Present research appropriations should 
he multiplied at least five times in order 
that the United States may make nec- 
essary progress in solving its many 
aviation problems and stay ahead of 
foreign countries, according to T. P. 
Wright, vice-president and director of 
engineering, Curtiss-Wright Corp. 
Wright, a well-known authority on re- 
search, has also served as president of 
the Institute of the Aeronautical 
Sciences. 

In a paper delivered before the re- 
( National Aviation Forum in Wash- 
ngton, Wright mentioned many specific 
cases in which research is needed. He 
pointed to the field of aerodynamics, in 
which the problems of airflow, involv 
ing the location of the separation point 

insition point, and the practical 


problem of boundary layer control need 


ttention. Also, he added, exploration 
of acrodynamic characteristics at super- 
rspeeds is important, because 
present-day planes in_ the fastest cate- 
g have parts over which local air- 
speeds approach the speed of sound 
Much more intensive work could be 
lertaken on power plants,” Wright 
As for specific types, we should 
present studies of the Diesel 
g the sleeve valve engine, the 
two-stroke engine, the so-called barrel 
gine, various types of in-line engines 


ng those of such flat shape that 

be completely buried within 

g. Then too, the problem of jet 
propulsion with its many implications 
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TF. Wright Urges Increased 
Aviation Research Appropriations 


Points to Necessity of Leadership Over Foreign Countries: Cites 
Specific Cases Which Need Study 


should be actively investigated, He 
called attention also to the powerplant 
problems involving accessories and sup- 
plementary parts, mentioning super- 
charging, cylinder cooling, radiator de- 
sign, ducted cooling, fuel injection, and 
multiplicity of propeller reduction gear 


ratios. Work on remote drive for pro- 
pellers, involving mechanical or pos- 
sibly hydraulic means, was recom- 
mended. 


‘In advancing the aerodynamics of 
the airplane and the efficiency of its 
powerplant, we must not forget the 
importance of weight saving,” Wright 
stated. “Here we should more actively 
engage our research facilities in per- 
fecting the structure of the airplane and 
thus provide a stronger structure at 
equal or lower weight. Allied to this is 
the problem of materials in which 
many feel we are decidedly behind 
Europe insofar as progress is concerned 
We are hearing nowadays much of 
magnesium, beryllium, plastics, stainless 
steel and special metals having high 
strength at high temperatures. Our re 
search laboratories should undertake to 
develop them all.” 


Continued work on the 
and blade materials of 
necessary and 
rotating propellers should be 
gated thoroughly, Wright Blind 
landing and radio in general present an 
almost unlimited field, he added 

And last of all, there are 
problems not coming within the 


blade shape 
propellers 1S 
such matters as counter- 
investi 


said 


numerous 


hasic 
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‘ 

above categories, such as assisted take 
off; flight at high altitude; the ever Nashville—Knoxville 
present and distressing problem of flut- Vi W: :} oon ay 

¢ a ashington 
ter; further development of fuels and Ss 
oils, and the important field of rotary- Traffic Manager’s Nightmare 
wing aircraft, including helicopters,’ he 
observed. . - 

A Enal ; Glenn Hicks of Knoxville, Tenn., 

S tentative mon Solutions tO completed on Mar. 3—by rail—a Nash- 
these problems are ound, new Ones  ville-Knoxville airplane trip that cov- 
will come to light,” Wright told the ered 1,500 miles and took him to 
Forum. “In the rapidly advancing Washington, Pittsburgh, Columbus, 
science of aeronautics, research prob- 5 cssleutiin and teach: to. Madhellle 
lems increase in number and difficulty The story. whith sounds like the 
with every material advance in airplane most extreme nightmare an airline 
characteristics turther, new basic trafhc manager could imagine, Was told 
conceptions or innovations developed by by Hicks after he finally arrived in 


fundamental scientists occasionally come 
to light, temporarily disrupting though 
advancing 
Suitable adjustment is required 


ultimately 


“An analysis of the above specific re 
search problems shows that there is a 
crying need for more laboratory equip It's 
ment and more trained personnel, par- 
ticularly in the 


materials, 


branches of aerodynamics 
money, increased appropriations for re 
My own opinion is that 
the slight increases apparently contem 
plated are far from adequate and should 
he several times increased.” 


search work 


greatly 


fields of 


Knoxville He 
Nashville on Tuesda 
planning to arrive 

miles 


progress 


a landing 
okay,” 
let you off at Bristol 
fare back.’ 


said 


Structures, 


Hicks’ train fare 
he found he could g 
waiting for 
With further reports 


boarded a 


away, at 12:30 
rived on schedule, but snow prevented 


home 


the next plane 


plane at 
y at 11:30 p. m., 
in Knoxville 200 
The plane ar- 


the pilot. “We'll 
and pay your train 


powerplants, and some But there was a storm over Bristol, 
This means too, and the plane flew on to Wash- 
ington. The company offered to pay 


from there, but 
et there sooner by 
he thought 
of bad weather at 


Although the National Advisory Com Knoxville, airline officials went into a 
mittee for Aeronautics has held first huddle They agreed to route Hicks 
place in the field of aeronautical re home by way of Pittsburgh, Columbus, 
search for some its position is Louisville—and Nashville, where the 
now very definitely challenged “by whole thing started 
others whose laboratories now rival He took matters in his own hands 
ours in many respects and surpass them at this point and went home by train— 
in some,” Wright said. He called at all at the company’s expense “It's 
tention to the Goettingen and DVL in just twice as enjoyable riding an air- 


Germany, Guidonia in Italy, Challet plane when you're not paying tor it,” 

Meudon in France and Farnborough in Hicks commented. And after figuring, 

England, adding that these have been he discovered that actual flying time 

built on a tremendous scale, backed by for the 1,500-mile trip was only eight 
Imost limitless funds derived from hor ne hour less than his train 
litary appropriations trip ft N lle to Knoxville 
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KNOWN 'ROUND THE WORLD FOR SAFETY! 





@ Pennsylvania-Central speaks with 
authority on safe airline operation, 
having won its second Award of Com- 
mendation from the National Safety 
Council. 


Mr. Luther Harris, Superintendent of 
Maintenance for P. C. A. writes, ‘We 
are happy to share the honor of this 
reward with General and appreciate 
your assistance in making this record 
possible.” 

Pennsylvania-Central makes an average 
of 2,150 landings per month with 
heavily loaded planes. A schedule like 
this calls for dependable tires. It is 
significant that P. C. A. has used 
Generals for five consecutive years. 
For performance like this on your 
equipment, consult the General Aviation 
Department. 


GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. | 


AKRON, OHIO 


PRAISED BY EXPERTS 
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Patterson Again 


Heads SW Group 


McDonald and Mooney ReElected; 
Funds to Be Raised to Employ 
Secretary 
Fort Worth, Mar. 4—Moss Patterson, 
bus line owner, pilot and aviation en- 
thusiast, was re-elected president of the 
Southwest Aviation Conference at the 
concluding session here today. Also re- 
elected were Alfred McDonald, parks 
director of Wichita, as first vice-presi- 
dent, and Clarence R. Mooney, aviation 
secretary of the Kansas City Chamber 
of Commerce, as secretary and treasurer. 
Second vice-presidents named were: 
Earl Ricks, Mountain Valley, Ark.; 
John Stark, Denver; Andrew S. Swen- 
son, Wichita; Fritz W. Martin, Shreve- 
port, La.; George B. Logan, St. Louis; 
William Cutter, Albuquerque, N. M.; 
Charles Short, Tulsa, and J. H. Lapham, 

San Antonio. 

New directors were designated as fol- 
lows: Ellis M. Fagan, Little Rock, Ark., 
governmental affairs; Moss Patterson, 
transportation; William G._ Skelly, 
manufacturing; Robert J. Smith, vice- 
president of Braniff Airways, transport 
airlines. Holdover directors are: Hal 
Henning, Dallas, fixed base operators; F. 
D. Shufflebarger, Albuquerque, state af- 
fairs; Stanley T. Wallbank, Denver, 
legislation; Alfred McDonald, Wichita, 
airports; Fritz Martin, Shreveport, na- 
tional defense; and Clarence Mooney. 
chambers of commerce. 

On the nominating committee were 
C. E. Faulk, president of Delta Air 
Lines; H. L. Bredouw, Earl Ricks, F. E. 
Williams, William Wells, Col. H. 
Townsend, Charles Short and Simon H. 
Johnson. 

Under leadership of W. G. Skelly, 
Tulsa oil man and head of the Spartan 
aircraft and school interests, the con- 
ference adopted a proposal for a per- 
manent finance structure to be raised by 
sustaining memberships of $2 and 
more. Skelly suggested that between 
$3,500 and $5,000 be raised annually 
and that a paid secretary and treasurer 
be employed. 

The conference also adopted a pro- 
posal to change the name from the 
Southwest Aviation Conference to that 
of the Southwest Division of the Air 
Congress of America. 

Arizona was invited to become a 
member of the conference, now com- 
posed of eight southwestern states. 


Radio Demonstration 

Radio Corporation of America, 
aviation division, was expected soon to 
give a demonstration of its new omni- 
directional beam, direction finder and 
two-way radio communication at Cam- 
den, N. J. For the demonstration, an 
American Airlines Flagship will be 
used. 





Want U.S. to Pay 

Fort Worth, Mar. 3—Airport 
managers participating in the airport 
panel at the Southwest Aviation 
Conference let it be known today 
that they believe the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Authority and the Weather Bu- 
reau should pay rent for space used 
in airport buildings. Alfred McDon- 
ald, parks director of Wichita, and 
Charles E. Hanst, manager of Dallas 
Airport, were particularly vocal in 
their demands that the government 
agencies stop ‘“‘chiseling” rent-free 
space. Hanst said he has notified 
the CAA that after June 30 it will 
have to pay rent or move out of the 
city’s building at Love Field in 
Dallas. Hanst and some of the 
others agreed that the airways divi- 
sion was perhaps entitled to free 
rent, but that the inspection and 
weather services should certainly pay 
their share of the upkeep. 
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300 at Southwest Aviation Conf., 
Urge Expansion of Air Facilities 


Fort Worth, Mar. 4—With more 
than 300 persons registered, the second 
annual Southwest Aviation Conference 
came to a close tonight after three 
days of sessions devoted primarily to 
civil and commercial aviation. With 
a rodeo on the first day and a stag 
party tonight the conference managed 
to combine pleasure with a series of 
meetings and_ informal discussion 
panels. 

While the feelings of the delegates 
were not crystallized into one dramatic 
expression, it was quite evident that 
the bulk of those attending were 
strongly in favor of expansion of civil 
aviation in terms of pilot training, 
airport construction and maintenance by 
the federal government, and increased 
airline service through extensions, new 
routes and feeders. 

Strongest plea for expansion was 
made by Tom E. Braniff, president 
of Braniff Airways, following a cau- 
tionary talk by O. M. Mosier of Amer- 
ican Airlines who favored strengthen- 
ing the existing airlines before estab- 
lishing a large number of new routes 
Mosier made specific reference to the 
Braniff plans for over 5,000 miles of 
additional routes. 

At the feeder airline panel Oliver L 
Parks, president of Parks Air College, 
suggested a committee of five be sent 
to Washington to press for establish 
ment of feeder airlines and ground 
work included in a campaign to im- 
press the CAA, the Post Office Depart- 
ment and Congress with the need for 
feeder and secondary lines as an eco- 
nomic necessity and for purposes of 
national defense. 

Moss Patterson of Oklahoma City, 
president of the conference, presided at 
a number of sessions. Local host was 
nominally the Fort Worth Chamber 
of Commerce, although the major share 
of the preparations and handling of 
the conference fell on the shoulders of 
George Haddaway, editor of Southern 
Flight. With not too much local aid 
and with only perfunctory and very 
nominal assistance by Amon Carter, 
much publicized civic host of the 
Southwest, Haddaway proved to be a 
one-man manager worthy of the title 
Headquarters of the conference was at 
the Hotel Texas. 

Clinton M. Hester, CAA Administra- 
tor, was delayed en route by weather 
conditions and was forced to cancel 
his prepared address although he 
answered questions for an hour. 

Among the speakers from Wash- 
ington was Col. John H. Jouett, presi- 
dent of the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce, who told the conference 
the U. S. aircraft industry is perfectly 
able to supply this country’s aircraft 
needs without the construction of 
government factories or without any 
great expansion. 

Col. Roscoe Turner predicted 500 
mph. would be the ultimate top speed 
of aircraft and hit civil air regula- 
tions. He also decried the talk that 
only college students should be trained 
as pilots. 

Wayne W. Parrish, editor of 
AMERICAN AVIATION, told the con- 
ference that the CAA, under present 
psychology and public favor toward 
aviation, should find it easy to pave 
the way for civil aviation expansion 
by (1) granting certificates of con- 
venience and necessity as soon as pos- 
sible; (2) liberal mail and other rates 
that are entirely equitable to all 
parties; (3) more schedules and stops 
on existing lines and (4) establishment 
of feeder airlines. “If we are going 
to have expansion of civil aviation,” 


he said, “the establishment of feeder 


lines is one of the most important 
items for attention.” 
Mr. Parrish said he believed First 


Assistant Postmaster General William 
W. Howes was “treading on question- 
able ground” when he ordered post- 
masters recently to cease engaging in 
the sponsoring of new air routes and 
air mail stops. “Since the postmasters 
are always residents of their com- 
munities and often participate actively 


in their community affairs, it seems 
strange that they cannot join with 
their fellow citizens in expressing a 
desire for local service,” he said. 


Among the general speakers were 
Brig. Gen. Barton K. Yount, assistant 
chief of the Air Corps who described 
the Army's pilot training program; 
Louis R. Inwood, of the Air Safety 
Board who described the functions of 
Vernon Dorrell of the 


that agency; 
Vega Airplane Co. who spoke on 
feeder airlines; Jerome Lederer, of 


and W. 


Aero Insurance Underwriters; 
G. Skelly, of Tulsa. 


SW Committee of 5 
To Push for Feeders 
In National Capital 


Fort Worth, Mar. 4—The Southwest 
Aviation Conterence voted today a reso- 
lution recommending that a committee 
of five men be sent to Washington at 
their own expense to encourage the ap- 
propriation of $5,000,000 for the devel- 
opment of feeder airlines. The resolu- 
tion was originally proposed by Oliver 
L. Parks, president of Parks Air Col- 
lege, East St. Louis, IIl., in the feeder 
mail panel held yesterday. 

Another resolution urged the federal 
government to assume responsibility for 


the development and maintenance of 
airports except buildings and other 
purely local features. 

Other resolutions were: 

That uniform enabling laws be 


adopted by various legislatures, setting 
up standards of airport zoning. 


That the federal government take 
steps to promote and maintain air 
markings. 

That existing regulations impose un- 
due restraint and expense on  non- 
scheduled aviation and that the Civil 


Aeronautics Authority revise its rules 
governing the manufacture, flight and 
maintenance of non-schedule aircraft. 
Other resolutions directed the CAA 
to a lack of sufficient housing for non- 
scheduled planes, and recommended a 
national survey of airport weather serv- 
ices in order that duplication of services 
be eliminated. 

















Noble on Pan 
Fort Worth Conference No 








Like His Letter 


Fort Worth, Mar. 2—Sponsors 
the Southwest Aviation Conferen, 
were plenty burned up at the letter sen: 
by Edward J. Noble, chairman 











Civil Aeronautics Authority, tur 
down an invitation to speak 
conference, after they found out 


Mr. Noble was basking in the | 
sun. George Haddaway, editor 
Southern Flight and program chairman 
read Mr. Noble’s letter at the opening 
session today. 

“I find myself more and mo 
fined to the tremendous volume of work 
ahead of us here in Washington,” \ 
Noble wrote in part. “It is my feelis 
that I can do a lot more for 
by sticking to the job than I can 
going out and making speeches. [f | 
were judged by that criterion | 
afraid that confidence would soon 

After conference hours the " 
plenty of heated discussion after y 
had filtered in that Mr. Noble 
vacation in Florida. Only CAA 
cials from Washington to attend 
conference were Clinton M. Hest 
ministrator; Elwood B. Cole, t 
assistant, and Louis Inwood, ass't ex 
utive officer of the Air Safety Board 
The other four members of the Ay 
thority were hearing rate cases 


(Mr. Noble left Washingt 
Florida Feb. 24 and returned Feb 
to participate in the christening 
Yankee Clipper on Mar. 3 H 
again the evening of Mav. 3 and w 
not due to return until Mar. 13. W 
he has made more speeches tl 
other high official of the Authority 
have been principally in New \ 
City. Because he invariably spen 
week-ends in New England 
has spent less time in Washington 
a substantial number of days than 


other high CAA officials.) 





Protest to Howes 

Fort Worth, Mar. 5—First Assist 
ant Postmaster General W. W 
Howes is due for a surprise wl 
he receives a mammoth postcard t 
be sent from the Southwest Avi 
tion Conference protesting against | 
his order prohibiting postmasters | 
from encouraging the development | 
of new air routes and feeder lines 
Delegates attending the conf 
signed their names to the card anc 
contributed one cent each for p 
age. Howes recently ordered all 
postmasters to cease participating 
civic demands for new air 
services. 











terest you. 


Terminal Building. 


districts in U. S. 





FAIRFAX AIRPORT . 


FACTORIES ann SCHOOLS 


Investigate FAIRFAX before you locate. i 
its many advantages—EXTRA DOLLAR advantages that will in- 
Write today for further information. 
Located far from all U. S. borders. 
Ten minutes from a city of 500,000. 
Close to railroad facilities and pipe lines. 

y, Navy, and Marine bases located here. 
Home of Rearwin Airplane factory. a ; 
One of finest airports in country—with modern facilities and 


®@ No scheduled airlines to interfere with operations. _ : 

e Adjacent to one of the most rapidly developing industrial 

@ Cheap power, low taxes, low rental, every transportation facility. 
Address Wm. S. Green, Manager, 

FAIRFAX AIRPORT - - KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


. « « an ideal site for 


Here are only nine of 
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This month’s brain-teaser is prehistoric but a humdinger. Last time we heard 
it was as a boy when it had to do with trains. At that it was just a rehash of an 
old stagecoach sticker that was only a warmover of an ancienter charioteers’ 
conundrum revamped from the original sedan-chair bearers 
understand it, but just try to write the solution! We dare you! 
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riddle. You may 


MAJOR AL WILLIAMS, alias “Tattered Wing-Tips,” 
Mer. Gulf Aviation Products, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





HOW’S THAT AGAIN? DEPT. 


A trans-continental plane is operated by 
three men, Smith, Jones, and Robinson. 
They are pilot, co-pilot, and steward but 
not respectively. In the plane also are 
three passengers of the same names, Mr. 
Smith, Mr. Jones, and Mr. Robinson. 

1. Mr. Robinson lives in New York. 

2. The co-pilot lives halfway between 
New York and San Francisco. 

3. Mr. Jones earns exactly $6000 a year. 

4. Smith beat the steward at billiards 

5. The co-pilot’s nearest neighbor, one of 
the three passengers, earns exactly three 
times as much as the co-pilot who makes 
$3300 annually. 

6. The passenger whose name is the same 
as the co-pilot’s lives in San Francisco 
Who is the pilot? (Note: All of the above 
facts are needed to arrive at the solution. 
Send yours to T.W.T. and we'll retaliate 
with the official version.) 





What with all the “cleaning up” and 
“purifying’’ that’s been going on these 
days, we thought you'd like to hear what 
we've been doing along those lines. With 
respect to our Gulfpride Oil, of course 
Well, sir . . . in refining Gulfpride from 
a choice 100% Pennsylvania base, we use 
not one process but two’ Conventional 
methods plus the famous and Gulf-ex- 
clusive Alchlor process that goes through 
that oil like a blue-nose reformer turned 
loose on a burlesque show . . 
much as 20% more waste, dirt, and sludge. 


removes as 


AVIATION QUIZ 
1. Who made the first cross-continent flight’ 


2. Who was the first woman to go up in a mo- 
tor-driven, heavier-than-air plane? 


3. What famous flight was made in the 


**Pathfinder’’? 


4. What is the average drop in temperature per 


1000 feet of altitude gained? 


5. Who made the first landing and take-off 


from the deck of a ship? 


Pads and pencils ready, boys. Send in your 


answers to Professor Wing-Tips. 





THIS MONTH’S WHOPPER 


Right now at least 5,677,251 men, women, and 
children would like to cut my throat. Here's 
how it happened 

You see I'm a skywriter by profession. Last 
week a guy calls up the Long Island airport I 
base at and wants me to fly over New York and 
skywrite a plug for the World's Fair. So I rush 
out, absent-mindedly fill up with Gulf Avia- 
tion Gas, and take off. I notice the crate seems 
to climb kinda fast but think nothing of it. 
After heading west for 10 minutes or so, I look 
casually over the side, see I'm over a big city, 
ease up on the throttle, and go into my act. 





N-E-W— Y-O-R-K—W-O-R-L-D-S—F-A -— 


Just as I'm finishing the “'I BLOWIE!, 
som'p'in explodes right next to me! Almost 
blasts me outa’ the seat! I take a quick gander 
below and see a coupla’ bridges I never seen 
before. One of ‘em looks like the Golden Gate 
. . . Holy Smoke, TT’'SSAN FRANCISCO! I went 















clean across the country in 10 minutes on that 


darn gas o' yours, Major, and started insulting 


! And are 
they mad! Shooting at me with anti-aircraft 
guns . for keeps! 

Well, Major, I done what I could to make it 
up to ‘em. First I started to draw a line through 
what | wrote but the way that Archie guy kept 


a whole state full of touchy people 


dusting me off was no joke. Then I went up 
outa’ range and tried to write a boost for their 
own Fair but no use. Looking down I could 
sec a swarm of planes buzzing up after me 
thicker'n mosquitos in New Jersey. So I gave 
‘er half throttle and headed home. 

In less than two minutes I shook ‘em. All but 
a couple that were loaded with G.A.G., too 
Those babies weren't kidding none. They'd of 
followed me to Madagascar or Omsk—any- 
where in the world ‘cept ONE place! There and 
only there would I be safe. 

As you can guess from the fact that I'm writ- 
ing this letter, I got there. Right now I'm 
sitting pretty in the only Spot not one of those 
5,677,251 Californians would be found dead in 
«.. A Florida Orange Grove! 


Quick thinking, eh, Major? 


Fearless Frank Nesbitt 


Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company... makers of 
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NEW BRANIFF D. T. M. 
Allen S. ae to Handle Houston 


les Office 

Appointment of Allen S. Aldridge, 
30, of Fort Worth, to the district 
traffic manager- 
ship of Braniff 
Airways’ Hous- 
ton sales office 
has been an- 
nounced by 
Charles E. Beard, 
v i c e-president. 
Aldridge has 
been in the air- 
line business al- 
most ten years 
and, until his 
transfer Mar. 6, 
was with American Airlines at Fort 
Worth as station manager and district 
reservations supervisor. 

Born in Kingston, Okla., he attended 
the University of Oklahoma and joined 
Braniff Airways. For a time he was 
with the now defunct Universal Air- 
lines and later served with American in 
Dallas, Fort Worth, Monroe, La., 
Wichita Falls, Shreveport and Okla- 
homa City. In 1937 he married Alee 
Isaacs, former airline stewardess. 





Aldridge 





CONGRESS 


(Continued from page 1) 











workers from receiving orders under 
any national defense appropriation. 
The amendment is so broad, however, 
that a serious hold-up might occur in 
equipment being manufactured by a 
few companies. The amendment would 
make the government agencies respon- 
sible for determining what violations 
exist. 

The $300,000,000 ‘‘ceiling’’ was pro- 


posed by Senator Kenneth McKellar 
(D., Tenn.) and would take away 
some of the freedom which the War 


Dept. desired in expenditures for air- 
craft. 

As this issue went to press the bill 
had been sent to conference with prob- 
ability that there would be some com- 
promises reached. 

The Post Office budget for 
provided a serious situation for ad- 
vocates of expansion of airlines. The 
Post Office Department had originally 
requested close to $20,000,000 for air 
mail during the year starting next July 
1. The Bureau of the Budget approved 
$18,930,000 which was to go as fol- 
lows: $350,980 for new routes and 
extensions; $1,456,052 for increased 
frequencies (additional pav schedules 
on existing routes); $247,568 for 
establishment of new feeder routes; 
$200,000 for experimental routes (pick- 
up and delivery feeder service and auto- 
giro service already contracted for) 


1940 


American 


and the remainder for existing air mail 
service. 

The House appropriations committee, 
however, reduced the budget to $17,- 
930,000 which, although it is $1,280,- 
000 above the current year’s appropria- 
tion, would leave very little for in- 
creased frequencies or new routes be- 
cause of the normal increase in pay- 
ments to existing carriers. Washington 
observers thought the $1,000,000 reduc- 
tion would be restored on the floor of 
the House. It wasn't. Then the ob- 
servers thought the Senate appropria- 
tions committee would restore the cut. 
It didn’t. As this issue went to press 
Senators Pat McCarran (D., Nev.); 
Joseph C. O'Mahoney (D., Wyo.) and 
Carl Hayden (D., N.M.), were plan- 
ning to take the issue to the floor of 
the Senate. 

If the cut is not restored, there will 
be almost no expansion for the coming 
year. There was some feeling in 
Washington that the Post Office De- 
partment had not fought too hard to 
obtain the increased funds because of 


friction with the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority over jurisdiction on expan- 
sion. 


Meantime the President sent to Con 
gress a message asking $7,300,000 in a 
separate appropriation for the training 
of civilian pilots by the Civil Aero 


nautics Authority. It had been previ- 
ously announced § that $10,000,000 
would be requested. Why the sum 


was reduced by 2,700,000 was not im- 
mediately learned. The message was 
being considered by a House sub-com- 
mittee on appropriations and a bill is 
expected to be reported out shortly at 
which time details of its contents will 
be made known. 

Other appropriation measures were 
moving alone. The CAA budget had 
passed both houses but the 1939 cur- 
rent year’s funds were still being con- 
in committee. 

The regular annual Army establish- 
ment bill passed the House with no 
amendments and was pending before 
a Senate committee. 


sidered 








ATA Passenger Figures 
Revenue passenger miles flown dur- 
ing January by domestic member air- 
lines of the Air Transport Association 
amounted to 34,457,270, an increase of 
27.09% over the figure for Jan. 1938, 
Col. Edgar S. Gorrell, president of the 
association, announced recently. 
Correction 
In the March 1 issue of AMERICAN 
AVIATION it was erroneously stated, 
through lack of a decimal point, that 
59% of 261,370 airline passengers suf- 
fered discomfort in a test conducted 
recently by Col. A. D. Tuttle, medical 
director of United Air Lines. The per- 
centage should have been .59%. 





1939—A SALESMAN’S YEAR 





pects! 











All sales analysts agree that this year the 
hard-hitting practical sales efforts will be 
in the front line—forcing business recovery 
by forceful selling. 


Texas is in the front rank in business pros- 
That’s why top rank salesmen and 
executives in all lines are heading South- 
west! Many of them are flying Braniff . 

saving hours and days of extra business time. 
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AL WILLIAMS 


(Continued from page 1) 











weather ahead, the spot closes in and 
we look back to the instrument board 
again for some general guidance as to 
where the horizon should be. 

“During the last five years startling 
developments have been made in the 
general business of aviation, all over 
the world. We have watched one great 
nation after another formulate or at- 
tempt to formulate a national air policy 
The most significant of these develop- 
ments has been the organization in each 
major country, except in our own, of a 
separate air force and the assignment of 
air power of an important role in na 
tional defense. 

“In each great nation, the administra 
tion of aviation affairs has been con- 
centrated in the hands of competent 
air leaders who are charged with the 


responsibility for working out that 
nation’s destiny in the aii In all 
nations, but our own.” 

Recounting his most recent trip to 


Europe, Williams praised the progress 
made by Germany in aircraft produc 
tion. He told of seeing aircraft 
changed in a matter of minutes 
trasted with 30 hours in this 
and told of flying the 
M-109 pursuit which 
of between 370 and 400 miles per hour 

As for Great Britain he had little 
to say except to mention that two years 
ago he had seen an experimental model 
of the Supermarine Spitfire which was 
to be the fastest single-seater fighter in 
the world. On his last trip recently 
he said only a few of these had been 
produced and that it lacks the necessary 
maneuverability of a single-seat fighter 

On the subject of air power he said: 

“From time immemorial, it has been 
axiomatic that armies shall fight armies 
and navies shall fight navies Air 
power definitely challenges this axiom 
As repeatedly passed along to me by air 
power experts, the leaders of air power 
forces have based all their plans upon 
avoiding the fighting forces of the 
enemy. The one and only objective 
of air power is the man and woman 
in the street. It’s hard logic, but the 
destruction of human life can never be 
softened. Air power is aimed at break- 
ing the will of the civilian population 
to fight.”’ 


engines 
as con 
country 
Messerschmitt 


reaches a spee d 





AMERICAN AVIATION 
Names Two to Business Staff 
The publishers of AMERICAN AVIA- 
TION announce the appointment of 
John T. Shannon, a graduate of North- 
western University and recently engaged 
in advertising work in Chicago, as 
advertising manager. Miss Louisa Neis- 
wanger, graduate of Northwestern and 
for several years in the circulation 
department of Time magazine, has been 
appointed to the circulation department 

centage should have been .59%. 
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LIFE BLOOD} | 


Mr. John Citizen 


mighty important to Con 


tinental because his tray 


dollars make up a consider 


the “lif 


able part of 


blood” of this airline. 


Accordingly, © Administ: 
tion, Operations, and Mai 
tenance departments pit 
in to help Traffic in st: 
ing to please Mr. Citiz 

-and the combination | 


been successful. 
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LUPTON WITH BRANIFF 
Oakland Attorney Becomes General 
Counsel for Airline 

George W. Lupton, Jr., of Oakland, 
Calif., has been appointed general coun- 
sel of Braniff 
Airways accord- 
ing to announce- 
ment by Tom E. 
Braniff, presi- 
dent. He will 
make his head- 
quarters in Ok- 
lahoma City, but 
will spend much 
f his time in 

interest of 

company in 
Washington, 
D. ¢ 

A graduate from the University of 
Calitornia with the degree of A.B., 
and a law graduate of Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1925, Mr. Lupton is 38 years 

During the War he enlisted in 
Navy and was assigned to the Na- 
Othcers’ Training School in San 
Francisco. When he began law prac- 

1926 he specialized in transpor- 
law, representing railroad and 





Lupton 


ines. 
ming interested in aviation law 
retained by the national aero- 


i commission of the American 
Leg » in 1934 In 1935 his book 
Civil Aviation Law” was published as 
and is widely used today. He 
ctained in 1936 by United Air 
Lines and the Boeing School and last 


leveloped a course of law studies 
ompany executives and personnel 
He has been an instructor in advanced 
n law at the Boeing School since 


Airline Personnel 


wmerly an aero engineer 
adian Airways at Edmonton 

ly a member of Trans-Canada’s 
ering staff at Winnipeg, Duncan 
ren has joined the new aviation 
ranch of the Hudson's Bay Co. He 
fill be co-pilot and aero engineer of 
new airplane purchased by the 
company for northern service with base 
at Edmonton. Harry Winny,. formerly 
of Canadian Airways at Edmonton, wil! 
be the pilot. 

Elythe Loge of Helena, Mont.. has be- 
come a Western Air Express stewardess 

r resigning as a staff member of St. 
r's Hospital, Helena. She has been 
assigned to duty on Mainliners flying 
the San Diego-Los Angeles-Salt Lake 
City flight. 

Helen Marie Milavec, a graduate of 
St. Alexis’ Hospital School of Nursing 
Cleveland, has become a stewardess for 
a She left for Chicago to take 
up uties, 

Alfred Caywood, Canadian Airways 
pilot. now is based permanently at 
Yellowknife after serving in the Ed- 
monton area. The move is designed 
to meet increasing demands upon avia- 
tion facilities within the mining region. 
Chicago and Southern has chosen 
Glenn F. Doolittle, South Bend, Ind.. 
to begin duties as a first officer on a 
ght from New Orleans to St. Louis. 
graduate of the University of Michi- 
nh where he received a degree in aero- 
itical engineering, Doolittle in 1931 
fas a pilot for the stage and screen 
team of Olsen & Johnson. 

When Nell Wayne Carlisle of Midland 
Tex : went to the University of Texas. 
her father promised her a pony if she 
would not join a sorority. She took 
ne pony, later traded it for flying les- 
sons and had soloed 20 hours when she 


is on the Ft. Worth-Brownsville flight. 
Ae berta candidates who have accepted 
Taining as stewardesses on Trans- 


with 
and 
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Canada Airlines are Margaret Jean 
ase. Edmonton; Constance Marie 
aibeck, Lethbridge; Evelyn Allan, 


Calgary and Margaret Beeber, Wayne. 
velyn Allan of Montreal will join the 
foup at Winnipeg training center. 
—- F. Palmer, station manager at 
uffalo. is being transferred to Detroit 
r Station manager for American. B. 
- Warnock, Cleveland station manager 
Will replace Palmer at Buffalo. 
Formerly Canadian Colonial Airways 
went at Yellowknife. Al Pierce has 
n transferred to Edmonton as a 
member of the office staff. Agent at 
‘elowknife now is Kenneth Razzell, 
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P.O. Temporarily Suspends Holding 


Orders on Transcontinental Flights 


In an effort to speed up the airand Salt Lake City, whereas if the 


mail service, the Post Office Depart- 
ment on Mar. 11 informed all its 
assistant superintendents to temporarily 
suspend the holding of any trans- 
continental flight for mail from a 
connecting trip, and has asked the 
airlines to cooperate by refusing to 
hold for late passengers. 


Consolidated performance reports 
for 1938 show that there were 10,914 
delays in the air mail system due to 
connection, the P. O. states. Such 
delays were second only to delays 
caused by wind. 


“A study of the matter indicates 
that connecting delays were due to 
the fact that the carrier held at some 
point for a connecting trip and, as a 
result, either failed of connection with 
other carriers along the _ transconti- 
nental route or caused holds for other 
connecting trips,” the P. O. adds. 
Obviously, a hold on AM1 at Cleve- 
land might necessitate holding at 
Chicago, Omaha, Cheyenne or Denver 


carrier did not hold at Cleveland, it 
might have been possible to operate 
on schedule over the entire route. 

“The Department is of the opinion, 
therefore, that better service may re- 
sult if holding on_ transcontinental 
routes is eliminated altogether. At 
least it is desired to make a test. 
Please, therefore, temporarily suspend 
your (assistant superintendents) hold- 
ing orders involving all transconti- 
nental trips until further notice and 
advise air mail fields and postmasters 
on transcontinental routes that trans- 
continental trips will not be held.” 

Charles P. Graddick, superintendent 
of air mail service, also sent a letter 
to all airlines asking them to 
operate by refusing to wait for pas- 
sengers and express. Their comments 
and suggestions were asked. One air- 
line representative in Washington 
stated that he believed the P. O. had 
taken a step in the right direction 
and that his company intended to co- 
operate fully. 


co- 





Viola Hart, for six years a United Air 
Lines stewardess, and William Barnes, 
CAA inspector, were married on Mar. 
2 at Arlington, Va. 

Co-pilot with Mackenzie Air Service 
in Canada for the last two years 
Mickey Found has been promoted to 
the full rank of pilot. 

T. A. Schmidt, assistant flight super- 
intendent at Newark for American, has 
been promoted to flight superintendent 
in charge at Glendale, Cal. He re- 
places F. L. Duncan who has resigned 
to join Canadian Colonial Airways. E. 
W. Chatfield, assistant flight superin- 
tendent at Chicago for American, is 
being transferred to Newark to replace 
Schmidt. T. G. Rea, Detroit station 
manager. goes to Chicago to replace 
Chatfield. 

Additions to the Trans-Canada staff 
at Edmonton include Jack Jones, pilot 
formerly on the east run out of Winni- 
peg; and J. A, McDonald, radio techni- 
cian, also from Winnipeg. An Edmon- 
ton man. Robert Hodgins, has joined 
T-CA's engineering staff at Winnipeg 
He has served Mackenzie Air Service 
Canadian Colonial and Aircraft Re- 
pairs. 


Hunsaker Consultant 
for American Export 


Jerome C. Hunsaker, head of the 
department of mechanical engineering 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, will become aeronautical consultant 
to American Export Airlines, according 
to an announcement made Mar. 1 by 
W’. H. Coverdale, president 

In making the announcement, Mr. 
Coverdale said, “We consider our- 
selves fortunate in securing Dr. Hun- 
saker’s help in completing plans for 
trans-Atlantic service of American Ex- 
port Airlines. He will act in a consult- 
ing capacity, while continuing his work 
at MIT on problems in connection with 
our flying operations, equipment and 
weather forecasting.” 

The announcement of Dr 
appointment follows closely the ap- 
pointment of Durston G. Richardson as 
operations manager of the line which 
plans to inaugurate flights across the 
Atlantic this spring. 


Hunsaker’s 





Air Express Promotion 

Air Express division of Railway 
Express Agency has spurred its pro- 
motional activities within the last 
few months. Folders now are being 
placed in the seats of all air trans- 
ports pointing out the advantages 
and benefits of sending express by 
air. Described in the folders are 
actual examples of dollars saved, 
business gained and profits increased 
by means of air express. 








Cavalier Survivor Sues 
Suit for Mrs. Katherine Cline Miller 
of Lincoln, Neb., a survivor of the 
Cavalier crash, asking damages of 
$201,109 for the death of her husband, 
Donald Walters Miller, was filed on 
Mar. 9 by Theodore Iserman, attorney, 


it was reported in New York. The 
suit was filed in Federal court for the 
southern district of New York. The 


suit in admiralty, accompanied by 104 
interrogatories,’ asks British Imperial 
Airways whether its captain had suf- 
fered from “‘hysteria.” 





THE BEST LOCATION 
IN NEW YORK 
Persons accustomed to the 
luxury and comfort of air 
travel are attracted by a 
certain difference in the 


atmosphere and service of 
he... 


HOTEL 
NEW WESTON 
Madison Ave. 
at 50th Street 


Single $5.00 Double $8.00 
Suites $12.00 
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WESTERN AIR EXP. 
NEARS 14TH YEAR 





The nation’s truly pioneer airline 
proud of its history and 
“old timers” 


So fast has commercial avia- 
tion grown that the man with ten 
years experience is an “old 
timer” and few except these old 
timers are familiar with the back- 
ground of the present day com- 
panies. Particularly is this true 
of Western Air Express which on 
April 17, 1939 will commence its 
14th year of continuous operation. 


Being the only company that 
had its start this far back and is 
still operating today, Western Air 
is truly the pioneer airline of 
America. And the “old timers” 
of the Company point to the in- 
teresting contrast between the 
original 7-hour run from Los 
Angeles to Salt Lake with Doug- 
las M-2 planes and the operation 
today of Douglas DC-3 sleepers 
and Skylounges which make the 
same run in 31 hours. 


The inaugural route, started in 
1926 by C. N. (Jimmie) James, 
now Vice-President in Charge of 
Operations, and Fred Kelly, 
Olympic Hurdle Champion and 
today Chief Pilot, was only 651 
miles. These now famous mil- 
lion-milers were assisted by Jim 
King, now Superintendent of 
Maintenance and W. D. (Robbie) 
Robertson, who has handled the 
commissary and passenger service 
problems since the early days. 


Steadily Western Air Express 
grew, absorbing Mid-Continent 
Air Express operating from Chey- 
enne to El Paso, Pacific Marine 
Airways from Los Angeles to 
Catalina Island; Standard Air 
Lines from Los Angeles to El 
Paso and later to Amarillo, Tulsa 
and Dallas. New services were 
established from Los Angeles to 
San Francisco and between Kan- 
sas City and Los Angeles (which 
system later became TWA), in- 
creasing total route mileage to 
4,716 in 1930. Since then mergers, 
sell-outs, separations, and mail 
route cancellations which reduced 
practically all lines in the United 
States, likewise found Western 
Air Express operating 779 miles 
in 1935. But again growth started 
and in 1937 National Parks Air- 
ways was absorbed, to complete 
the present border-to-border sys- 
tem from Glacier National Park 
on the Canadian Border to San 
Diego on the Mexican Border, a 
distance of 1,258 miles. Currently 
starting its 14th year Western Air 
Express has an application on file 
with the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority to connect Great Falls, 
Montana with the Canadian sys- 
tem at Lethbridge, Canada—a 
distance of 170 miles which when 
granted will make this Company 
the sixth International operator 
in the United States. 
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Air Corps Officers A New Martin Bomber Takes to the Water Eu 


Are Reclassified 
As Safety Measure 






























In order to provide for increased ri 
safety and efficiency in the Air Corps, Wor 
the War Department has announced ee 
that all Air Corps flying officers will -— 
be reclassified into the following Engi 
groups: command pilot, senior pilot, > ling 
combat observer and technical observer. a 

“In the earlier days of military “ 
heavier-than-air aviation, the  single- ; 
seater plane, or the bi-place plane pro- Ey 
viding for a pilot and an observer, led perts 
to the ratings of military airplane pilot, advai 
airplane pilot and airplane observer,” Two 
the department said. “In recent years P. R 
the trend toward the larger crews re- f tl 
quired in bombing airplanes has_in- — : high: 
dicated the desirability of having dif- — arene ad eS 7 enait 
ferent ratings which would be more This new twin-motored flying boat bomber, 78 feet long been followed in designing a ship of this size. A crew of bigg 
representative of modern development. and weighing 18 tons, was just recently launched at the seven will man her with three men assigned to the spherical those 

“Furthermore, these new _ ratings Glenn L. Martin Company seaplane base adjacent to its gun turrets. Performance characteristics have not been type 
would take cognizance of changing plant near Baltimore. It has been constructed for the Navy made public. (International News Photo). lanti¢ 
egg and et ee > from a flying model, the first time that this procedure has a 
that officers wou e able to fly only — — —— — - —— dur 
those types of planes for which they A command pilot would be a senior 98 In Ground School $15,000 Hangar Fire lems 
are professionally qualified and in member of a combat crew. In larger Alliance, Neb., Mar. 1—The junior Fire of undetermined origin on Feb engin 
capacities only as rated. The new regu- ‘ype planes requiring a pilot, co-pilot, chamber of commerce, backed by the 18 destroyed the hangar of the Riple engin 
lations also provide for a changing of avigator, bomber and machine-gunner, state aeronautics commission, has in- N. Y., airport and burned three planes liner 
classification in which an officer may the distinct need for an experienced augurated a ground school here with causing a loss estimated at $15,000. | searcl 
be placed as his development during directing head, not necessarily at the a enrollment of 98. Instructors are was thought by observers that the § R 
his service may warrant.” —s but aa — a, = Ralph Burton, airport manager; Don _ started while mechanics were repairing lubric 

The new ratings follow: ane Mpa an maagnee es telte off pe Wardman and Clarence Grant. The : mes of one of on! planes and Dor 

i " é SS Sa ) a : al aan slo > > ' arette o 4 F arently se petro 
cere with, 20 Hyears’ service in. the “alr and crew, has been indicated. A . oF - ag eager ‘i Pn try ogee Mg dope" — A oo me ng | test 
Corps and 2,000 hours’ pilot experience = senior pilot corresponds to a pilot now , P : . ‘ ; cants. 
Mad 3000 hours’ pilot } EY rated as military airplane pilot, and cs = : pas Fae Fe sight 

Senior Pilot—All Air Corps officers corresponds to civil airlines first pilot. Piper Women Employes lake up Flying ng | 
with 10 years’ service in the Air Corps The pilot rating corresponds to the ‘ p his 
yy me ty Eh yy present airplane pilot rating. The Am 
Flying School. combat observer will take over obser- tend 

Combat Observer—All graduates of vation work, defending the airplane in Royce 
Se eee course at the Air the rear hemisphere as a_machine- Hami 

Technical Observer—Those Air Corps gunner and doing command _ observa- or 
officers who have not received a higher tion or air observation of artillery fire 4 
oy RAR 2 a a. An officer in the technical observer kel, ( 
their physical or professional condition lass will maintain technical proficiency — 
may not warrant their flying under a but cannot fly in other classes unless ET 
higher rating at a particular time. physical and _ professional conditions Boein 

All pilots are to be further sub- warrant a higher rating. tion § 
divided into limited and _ unlimited eee SY 
groups. The former are those whose UAL ‘Million Miler’ th = 
piloting must be limited in some way, Capt. Joseph R. Smith, 29, who has h 


differing with the individual, and de- been flying the Seattle-Portland-Cali- 

























pending upon professional and physical fornia flight of United, recently earned 
fitness. the title of “Million Miler.” 
spate . ' T 7 i Y ~ yas ; P ‘ ‘ J 
Ryan Trainers in Guatemala sf al # ae Oklak 
’ pee a : ie po Sr a 
Every one of the sixteen women employed in the shops and offices of the Piper Ok 
Aircraft Corp. at Lock Haven, Pa.. where the Cub airplane is made, is either : “es 
student or a licensed pilot, according to the company. Only two-thirds of the met _— 
are students or pilots. Standing left to right are; Ann Kazer, Madeline Heltma . 
Betty Wasson, Versyl Stokes, Arlene Keller. Alma Heflin, Virginia Hungivill ‘ 
Betty Shields, Mary Mabb, Hazel Tate. Seated: Sara Jane Russell, Shirley Barb “ soe 
Miriam Stanley. Bebe Kelley. Jo Kirk, Helen Probst. agg 
Prunks Around the World work 
rson 
Last 
Inst 
“ 
sw h 
nd ¢ 
fessor 
the Ur 
the <¢ lz 
Compo: 
Dorsey 
Keit 
Pasting the first baggage sticker on two suitcases which are traveling around Lon 
i | the world in opposite directions on scheduled airlines of the various nations la: 
: . oe Left to right are: First Officer T. W. Franklin of Northwest Airlines; Capt. © ‘ ment 
Paul Wilcox, chief pilot for Ryan Aeronautical Co. at San Diego, took this Moore of American Airlines; Stewardess Evelyn Brenneman of TWA: (ap! Hallam 
photo recently of 12 Ryan S-T-M military training planes delivered to the Thornton Wagner of Chicago and Southern, and L. Hogan of Eastern Air Lines in the 
Guatemalan Air Force and pictured on the line at the military airdrome, The suitcases are being sent by the Kellogg Company which is sponsoring the Peck 
10re in 





Guatemala City. Cadet Aviation Corps for youth by means of its Howie Wing radio program 
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European, American 
Experts to Appear 
Before SAE Congress 


The tentative program of the 1939 
World Automotive Engineering Con- 
gress of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers, reveals that meetings will 
open in New York on May 22 for a 
fwe-day session, then will adjourn to 
mect in Indianapolis May 29-30; De- 
troit, May 31-Jume 2; Chicago, June 
3: and San Francisco, June 6-8. 

European and American aircraft ex- 
perts will discuss recent engineering 
advances at sessions of the congress. 
Two Italian authorities, Dr. Ing. W. 
P. Ricart and R. Ing. Sandro Sirtori, 
of the Alfa Romeo plant, will discuss 
high-output engines. Propeller and 
engine vibration problems; bearings for 
bigger engines already developed and 
those under development; the composite 
type of aircraft; helicopters; trans-At- 
lantic aircraft design; flight testing of 
large aircraft; light alloys used in 
European airplanes; lubrication prob- 
lems of aircraft engines; European 
engines and fuels; aircraft diesel 
engines, and papers on the huge air- 
liner ships will give the Congress a 
searching program in the aircraft field 

Results of research in the field of 
lubrication and fuels will be reported. 
‘Doped” fuels, diesel fuels, tomorrow's 
petroleum problems, a proposed fuel 
test, a symposium on fuels and lubri- 
cants, wear of engine parts, and in- 
sight into laboratory work in develop- 
ing new fuels are among papers on 
this subject. 

Among names appearing on the pro- 
gram are those of Arthur Nutt. Wright 
Aeronautical Corp.; E. W. Hives, Rolls- 
Royce. Ltd.. England; Erle 
Hamilton Standard Propellers; E. P. 
Warner, Civil Aeronautics Authority; 
Maj. R. H. Mayo. Mayo Composite Air- 
craft Co., Ltd., England; Otto J. Mer- 
kel, Germany; William Littlewood, vice 
president SAE, of American Airlines: 
Dr. R. J, Nebesar. Avia, Czechoslovakia; 
E. T. Allen, Stearman Aircraft Division 
Boeing Airplane Co.; G. Gabrielli, Avia- 
tion Section, Fiat Co.. Italy; and Capt 
E. V. Rickenbacker, Eastern Air Lines 

Fourteen foreign countries and more 
than 30 technical societies from abroad 
have been invited to participate in 


the congress 


JAM GROUND SCHOOL 


Oklahoma Sponsors Expect 200, Get 
over 1,000 at Free Course 

Oklahoma City, Feb. 24—Several 
weeks ago Keith Kahle, aviation editor 
of the Oklahoma News (which since 
has ceased publication), proposed in 
his weekly column that a free aviation 
ground school would be an admirable 
civic enterprise. With his promotion 
and help, a ground school course was 
announced. The sponsors expected 200 
persons would attend. 

Last night the first session was held 
Instead of 200, no less than 1,000 tried 
to crowd into a small meeting room 
Some estimated the gathering as big as 
1,500. The classroom was hastily 
switched to the municipal auditorium 
and Charles N. Paxton, associate pro- 
tessor of aeronautical engineering at 
the University of Oklahoma, conducted 
the class. The committee in charge is 
composed of John Burke, local flying 
school operator; Haskell Shaw, C. A 
Dorsey, Bennie Turner, Cliff Giblet and 
Keith Kahle. 

Air Chief Named 
London, Mar. 1—The London Gaz- 


ette last night announced the appoint- 
ment of Air Vice-Marshal Richard 


Hallam Peck as director of operations 
in the Air Ministry, effective today. 
Peck was promoted from air commo- 


dore in the New Year's list. 
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The Douglas DC-5 Ready for Flight 


Three photos of the Douglas DC-5 transport which made its first test flight Feb. 20 with Carol Cover, senior vice 
president of the Douglas Aircraft Co., at the controls. 
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Outstanding innovations are the re- 
tractable nose-wheel and the tricycle 
landing gear, similar to that of the 42- 
passenger DC-4, and the high wing. 
Design specifications call for a top 
speed of 248 miles per hour and a cruis- 
ing speed of 221 mph. at 75% power. 
The ship will carry 16 passengers and a 
crew of three. 

Built for secondary and feeder lines. 
and short haul service on major lines, 
the DC-5 is expected to have a landing 
speed of 64 mph. and be able to get in 
and out of small airports and landing 
fields easily. It will undergo ATC tests 
shortly. 

The plane was built at the El Segundo 
plant of the Douglas company under the 
direction of Edward H. Heinemann. 
chief engineer of that division, and 
Edmond R. Doak, its general manager 
and vice president of the parent divi- 
sion. 





RCAF to Enlist 300 

Montreal, Que., Mar. 3—Doubling 
of the strength of the Royal Canadian 
Air Force is providing approximately 
300 immediate vacancies for craftsmen 
of all categories during the 12 months 
beginning Apr. 1. Qualifications of 
the applicants were outlined by Squad- 


ron Leader E. A. McGowan, RCAF 
air staff officer. The new strength of 
the Air Force will be 525 officers and 
1.500 men, in comparison with 265 


officers and 1,955 men a year ago 


Fire Destroys Radio Station 
Loss in a fire which destroyed an 
Army radio station at Patterson Field, 
Dayton, O., recently was set at $25,000 
by Lieut. Col. Junius Houghton, com- 
manding officer. All valuable equipment 
in the building was destroyed. 
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Air Force Renamed 

Ottawa, Ont., Mar. 1—The non 
permanent air force of Canada has been 
redesignated the ‘Auxiliary Active Air 
Force.” Confusion had arisen between 
the non-permanent militia and “the non- 
permanent Active Royal Canadian Air 
Force,” as this body formerly was 
termed, and the redesignation was re- 
sorted to as a means of clarification 
The Auxiliary Active Air Force bears 
the same relation to the RCAF as the 
militia does to the permanent force. 

‘Cleveland Airavan’ 

A mass flight of more than 150 Cleve- 
land citizens on May 17 to the New 
York World's Fair is being promoted by 
the Come-to-Cleveland Committee of 
the Cleveland Advertising Club. The 
flight’s official name will be “Cleve- 
land Airavan.” 





Omaha U. Club Organized 
Omaha, Neb., Mar. 1—The Uni- 
versity Flying Club has been organ- 
ized at the University of Omaha 
with an enrollment of 35 students 
The group is affiliated with the NAA 
Ed Lundberg is president; Robert 
Gates, vice president; Amos Hall, 
secretary, and Glen Blackstone, Nate 
Kraft, Collin Campbell and William 
Pangle are executive board members 
Purpose of the club is to provide 


flying instruction and classroom 
work. Students pay a minimum of 
50¢ a week to the treasurer, and 


when enough money is accumulated, 
the member receives instructions 
from any one of the three cooperat- 
ing Omaha flying services. 
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AMERICAN AVIATION DAILY: Published six days each week except holi- 
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developments in aviation and the national capital. $15 per month, $180 
a Bureau available to all subscribers. Special telephone 











Fortnightly Review 

(Continued from page 1) 
airlines and the manufacturers want or what they are thinking about. But 
the “forgotten man’’ is still the small operator, the pilot ant the airport 
manager who can’t afford to come to Washington and who, if he does 
come, is more than likely shunted around from secretary to secretary 
without ever coming into direct contact with the people and the answers 
he is seeking. 

Would it not be a constructive forward step in democratic government 
if a group consisting of one or two members of the Authority, the Ad- 
ministrator, one member of the Air Safety Board, the chief of the airport 
section, the chief of the private flying division and perhaps one or two 
others connected with regulations and enforcement—would it not be a 
fine idea for such a group to outline a series of “regional tours” which 
would bring them into close contact with the boys in the field. For 
example the group could notify Dallas, Tex., that it would arrive for a 
two-day stand a month hence and that the group would like to meet with 
private flyers, fixed base operators and airport managers from that area— 
an area extending perhaps 200 or 300 miles out of Dallas. Let the people 
in aviation come to such an open conference, ask questions, bring their 
problems and get answers or anion around the table. Keep the ses- 
sions informal, let everyone speak his piece. 

Washington is so often much farther from the people than just the 
mere mileage. It’s a state of mind. Why can’t the CAA break down this 
traditional barrier and get out and discover just what aviation people are 
really thinking about. Move the CAA out to the regions and we predict 
profitable results. 


An Exchange With the Army 


NE OF THE most thought-provoking ideas we have heard in some 
time has been propounded by our good friend Capt. Bob Rentz, 
first pilot for American Airlines who makes his headquarters at 

Fort Worth. It is a counter-plan to that proposed by Senator James Mead 
who believes airline pilots should spend one month each year at Randolph 
Field undergoing Army training. Rentz believes the Senator's plan is 
excellent, but also believes that Army pilots should spend one month each 
year as co-pilots on the airlines. In other words, effect an exchange. 
Rentz points out that in the past six months three Air Corps B-18’s 
cracked up at the same hours and same days and in the same weather in 
which scheduled airliners were moving on schedule without incident. He 
also points out that 95% of American Airlines pilots are Reserve Officers 
and that other airlines have a similar percentage. Day-by-day precision 
flying in almost all kinds of weather conditions have been responsible for 
building up in the U. S. the finest body of airline pilots in the world and 
very often the Army pilot misses out on precision flying. Rentz believes, 
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and no doubt with full justsfication, that the B-18's should not haye 
cracked up and would not have met disaster had the pilots been accus. 
tomed to airline flying. There is still another benefit which would accrue 
by having Army pilots fly on the airlines: there would be less confusion 
about military and commercial planes flying the same airways. It would 
give both Army and airline pilots a better understanding of each other's 
operations. We submit to Senator Mead that he might well add to his 
bill the proposal that Army pilots get some co-pilot experience on the 
airlines. 


The Task . . . Is Squarely up to Us” 


E COMMEND for your consideration the following inspired out. 
W ice of the task to be accomplished by aviation as presented by 

Gill Robb Wilson, chairman of the National Aviation Council 
at the forum held in Washington February 20 and 21: 

“There was a time when we could classify people as ‘inside’ or ‘o 
of aviation. That time is past! The industry of production and the art 
of flight may belong to a few of us, but aviation belongs to all humanity 
There is no man, woman or child on earth today who is not vicarious! 
in the skies. The mountains are leveled in relation to all; the earth is 
shrunk for all; the maps are re-made for all. Isolation is becoming 4 
myth! The grip of time and space has been loosened on human destiny 
Aviation is the expansion of all three dimensions of life! We must define 
the influences of that expansion upon every phase of civilization before 
we can proceed much further. The lay world is now uncertain whet! 
aviation is a great liberalizing and constructive force or whether it 
agency of violence, and a step too complicated for universal use. 

“We live in a complex civilization! A single spark of genius 
potential world conflagration! In the past twenty years humanity 
been hurried along too fast. It has grown skeptical about high pressur 
developments. There is an underlying resentment toward modern temp 
Aviation must meet that fact by a careful and constructive broadening oi 
public understanding. Industrially and commercially we must appea 
for the tolerance, but for the affection of the public. Too many 
today readily accept aviation . for the other fellow. 

“It is fundamentally important that we who know aviation paus 
survey our development from the standpoint of the man on the s 
His mind is bewildered by a volume of academic discussion. He car 
only guess at the social continuity. He sees the lack of balance in th 
power of the world upsetting its traditional values. He is told that t 
possession of air power exerts undue pressure on international relations 
He reads juvenile discussions of the comparative merits of land, sea an 
air defense. He is told of tremendous speeds and of other accomplish 
ments in flight, but by and large the reality of these things are vague 
and unreal. 

“The task of presenting the story of life in a world that flies is sq 
up to us. The critical status of the task must be self-evident to every 
intelligent man who can see that the significance of aviation has been s 
unrealized by the accredited leaders of the world that every nation finds 
itself plunged into complicated relationships that never should have been 
allowed to develop. We who have known our responsibility can 1 
longer shift that responsibility. Like the frontiersmen of old we 
been so busy staking out our individual claims that we could not paus: 
to build a common highway or plan a common good. If now, becaus 
the industrial and commercial surge, we each grab our rations from 
mess line and run off to consume it in guarded isolation we shall even- 
tually find ourselves once more gnawing on the bare bone.” 
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Bouquets to the Oil Men 


ITH spring just around the corner it’s time for a little bouquet 
tossing. This time it’s in the direction of the aviation “oil men 


who always show up in strength at the aviation conferences 
While no one overlooks the fact that often they are legitimately promoting 
goodwill for their companies, all will agree that they add a great deal to 
these meetings. Al Williams of Gulf, for example, was the top speaker 
at the Southwest Aviation Conference at Fort Worth just recently anc no 
one can deny that by his writings and speaking Al exerts a very potent 
and critically constructive influence in domestic aviation. 

Then there is Jimmy Doolittle of Shell, always an attraction and 4 
contributor to aviation meetings. Although he was not actually on the 
program at Fort Worth, his presence did, as it always does, add color 
and importance from the viewpoint of the local people who go to mak 
up the conferences. From Texaco there are Aubry Keif, Roy Harding 
and the others in the congenial Texaco group who can always be counted 
on to participate. In addition to Al Williams there is Ralph Lockwood 
of the same company who is never absent from an aviation affair in the 
southeast. In somewhat of a different class—all by himself—is W. - 
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AERONAUTICAL TRAINING. A 
Ouiz System. By Charles A. Zweng. 
McKnight and McKnight, Bloomington, 
Il. $2. : 

This text was revised in January, 
1939, and contains 12 pages of perti- 
nent new material covering pilot exami- 
nations. The text is written to prepare 
the pilot for written examinations in 
all grades. Aircraft, engines, meteorol- 
yy, navigation and civil air regulations 
ire covered. 


PHYSICAL METEOROLOGY, 4) 
Dr. John G. Albright. 382 pages. 
$5.35. Prentice-Hall, Inc.. New York 
Cit 

This book, written by the assistant 
professor of physics at the Case School 
f Applied Science, should prove in- 
teresting and valuable reading for 
iny persons connected with aviation. 
Containing 22 tables and 246 illustra- 
ons, the book has chapters on atmos- 

height and pressure of the 
sphere, barometric observations, 
perature and its measurement, prin- 

s of heat, insolation, water vapor 

air, thermodynamics of the 

sphere, wind directions and veloci- 

dynamics of air movements, atmos- 

circulation, condensation of 

spheric moisture, precipitation, 

ic storms, formation and_ struc- 

f extra-tropical cyclones, atmos- 

ic electricity, thunderstorms and 

ghtning, atmospheric acoustics and 
tmospheric optics. 

In his book, Dr. Albright deals with 
he reasons and principles under which 

phenomena of the atmosphere exist 

operate and explains their actions 
existences in terms of physical 
principles. There are numerous form- 
ind equations in the book, and 
reader should have at least a 
king knowledge of the principles 


physics 


nh 
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THE SOARING CYCLE. Published 

The Soaring Flight Company, 1115- 
Street, N. Vv’. Washington, 
$5.00. 

A description of soaring maneuvers 
f interest to, and only to, those who 
e students of soaring and gliding 
Detailed and theoretical treatment of 
t whole field of free flight. Edited 

Arthur Halsted 


D. ¢ 


Fourth Clipper Delivered 

No. 4 of the Boeing 314 trans-Atlan- 
tic clippers was to be delivered to Pan 
American Airways on Mar. 13, and Nos. 
5 and 6 were reported to be ready for 
lelivery not before late May or during 
June. PAA pays Boeing $546,000 with 

delivery. 
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FCC to Consider New Developments 
in Revising Aviation Radio Rules 


Promulgation of rules to govern the 
use of frequencies allocated to instruc- 
tional flying, for the protection of 
student aviators, is under consideration 
by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, which has announced that 
when it revises the rules and regula- 
tions for aviation radio service in the 
near future, consideration will be given 
to “static-proof” radios, instrument 
landing systems and radio altimeters. 

The “static-proof’” equipment, utiliz- 
ing frequencies above 100,000 kc., has 
enabled pilots for the first time to hear 
aeronautical ground stations clearly 
without interruption even during severe 
storms, the Commission states.  Ail- 
though a number of experimental li- 
censes have been issued by the FCC 
to radio manufacturers and airlines for 
the very high frequency transmitters 
and receivers, no frequencies above 


60,000 kc. have been permanently li- 
censed. Allocations and rules to govern 
the use of the frequencies will be de- 
termined before the “‘static-proof” 
equipment is made available for com- 
mercial use, the FCC states. 

When the rules are revised, “more 
definite provision” will have to be 
made for instrument landing systems, 
according to the Commission. ‘This 
highly technical tool has reached the 
point where the Communications Com- 
mission has authorized commercial in- 
stallations of experimental systems at 
five of the major airports in the 
country,” it adds. 

The Commission also believes that 
the radio altimeter, which enables the 
pilot to determine his exact distance 
above all obstructions, rather than 
merely above sea level, or some other 
fixed level, has materially increased the 
safety of flight in aircraft. 








Unsolicited Comments 











“Your magazine is unquestionably 
the most interesting and provocative 
publication in the aviation field, and 
one wonders where you get all your 
information.""—Sylvester |. Roll, Pan 
American Airways, Caribbean Area. 

“Tt is my opinion that you are doing 
a very fine job. The reporting is well 
done and very informaitve furthermore 
I believe your organization is fast be- 
coming a unit which will bring together 
the loose ends in aviation for the bet- 
terment of the whole field.’"—E. Vail 
Clif, Jr. 

“Please accept my congratulations on 
your fine book which has proved most 
interesting to us people in aviation in 
Australia."—C. H. Scott, Australian 
National Airways Pty. Ltd 

“This is one of the most informative 
publications I have ever read. I quite 
often learn things about my own com- 
pany before I hear of them officially. 
Much more power to you.” —E. B, But- 
ler, United Air Lines. 


No British-Boeing Deal 

Jim Murray, Washington representa- 
tive for Boeing Aircraft Co., has re- 
ported that no inquiries have been 
made by the British concerning the 
B-17's, as was indicated in the Mar. 1 
issue of The Aeroplane, British aviation 
magazine. The magazine stated that 
the Air Ministry is buying one of the 
Boeing B-17's for experimental pur- 
poses. A few months ago the British 
investigated the cost of two Boeing 
307 transports, but no developments of 
this inquiry have been revealed. Not 
yet available for export is the super- 
charged version of the B-17. 





whose interests in aviation 
become an invaluable mainstay of 
Standard Oil makes an appearance. 


i i 
Kelly 


are wide and varied and who has 
southwest aviation. 


Sometimes even 


While we are on this subject we should also mention the appearance 
of Roscoe Turner at conferences of late. Roscoe admitted in Fort Worth 
that he had never bothered to attend such meetings, but now that his 
interests are turning to private flying and pilot training he has taken a 
very evident interest in conferences of the caliber of the NAA convention 
at St. Louis; the aviation dinner at Tulsa on March 1, and the Fort Worth 
sessions. His very frank talk about his own work and about speed at 
Fort Worth was a high-light of the conference. Turner is not only a very 


abl 


¢ showman but can philosophize about his showmanship. His value 


‘Ss an aviation attraction cannot be under estimated. He deserves com- 
mendation for taking an interest in regional meetings. Flyers with well 
known names are always an attraction to the public. By appearing at 
aviation conferences and meetings in which the public participates, the 
job of lining up public interest and support in aviation expansion, in 


airports and other activities is made much easier. 


Go West, Young Man 

All was calm and serene at Penn- 
Central's CAA rate hearing on Mar 
9. C. Bedell Monro, president, was 
trying to put across to the Authority 
that PCA has many natural barriers 
to cope with along its routes. After 
describing how the company flies 
across Lake Michigan, etc., etc., he 
said, “And between Washington and 


Pittsburgh and Washington and 
Buffalo, we have the Allegheny 
Mountains.” To which Bob Six, 
president of Continental Airlines, 


which operates where men are men 
and mountains are something to fly 
over, made the following remark in 
the back of the room: “Hell, those 
aren't mountains—they're foothills.” 
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Safety Board Reports 
TWA, EAL Accidents 


The Air Safety Board of the CAA 
on Feb. 25 released two accident re- 
ports, one concerning a TWA DC-3 
near Albuquerque, N. M., on Aug. 4, 
1938, and the other an Eastern Air 
Lines’ DC-2 near Montgomery, Ala., on 
Oct. 18, 1938. There were no fatalities 
in either accident. 

In the TWA accident, the plane's 
left engine became very rough shortly 
after take-off, setting up vibration in 
the aircraft, causing the pilot to throttle 
that engine. Subsequent application of 
full throttle to the left engine did not 
result in sufficient power to clear rising 
terrain ahead, and the plane settled to 
earth in a level attitude, wheels up. 
Probable given as “excessive 
vibration and loss of power, due to 
malfunctioning of left engine, resulting 
in insufficient speed to sustain the air- 
craft in flight.’ 

The EAL accident resulted from fire 
in the right engine shortly after take- 
off, necessitating a forced landing. The 
burning engine fell clear of the plane 
shortly before landing. Probable cause 
is given as “fre in the right engine 
nacelle, resulting from progressive fail- 
ure of engine parts, which increased in 
area and intensity to such an extent as 
to make it impossible to continue the 
aircraft in flight The report praises 


cause is 


Capt. J. D. Hissong and his crew for 
displaying “exceptional skill and cour- 
age, in meeting the emergency and in 


the aircraft to a landing in a 
loss of life 7 


bringing 
manner as to prevent 

Recommendations to prevent similar 
accidents will be submitted in due 


course, the Air Safety Board reported 
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THE C. A. A. RECORD 


(Applications, Hearings, Dockets) 











REGIONAL HEARINGS 


A source in the Civil Aeronautics Authority has reported that the Authority 
plans to conduct regional hearings on applications for new routes and that such 
hearings may start “in about 90 days.” An examiner and possibly one member 
of the Authority would move about the country on schedule conducting hearings 
in cities most conveniently located for the applicants. In this way the applicants 
would be saved the expense of costly trips to Washington and would also be able 
to provide numerous local witnesses which would not be possible otherwise. It 
is considered unlikely that hearings on new routes will begin before at least 
the bulk of the rate hearings are over, hence the “90 day” proposal may be 
optimistic. 


CERTIFICATES ISSUED 


Mid-Continent Awarded Certificate 


Mid-Continent Airlines, operator of AM26, Minneapolis-Omaha-Tulsa-Bismarck- 
Huron, was awarded its certificate of convenience and necessity on Mar. 7. 


Continental Certificate : 
Continental Airlines, operator of AM29, Denver-El Paso, was granted its cer- 
tificate of convenience and necessity on Mar. 9. 


APPLICATIONS 


Braniff Asks San Antonio-El] Paso 

Braniff Airways on Mar. 8 filed application with the CAA for a certificate of 
convenience and necessity to operate mail, passenger and express service between 
San Antonio and El Paso via Brackettville, Dryden, and Marfa, a distance of 519 
miles. One round trip daily is contemplated. During the first five years, the 
company expects to make the following net revenues from operations: $613, $5,018, 
$13,557, $2,916 and $26,830, respectively. 

Braniff Asks Five New Routes 


Braniff Airways on Feb. 28 filed applications with the CAA for permission 
to conduct mail, passenger and express service over the following routes: Tulsa, 
via Shreveport and Baton Rouge to New Orleans; Denver, via Pueblo, Amarillo, 
Lubbock, Big Spring, San Angelo to San Antonio; Denver, via Kansas City and 
Memphis to Atlanta; Amarillo, via Oklahoma City, Tulsa and Memphis to At- 
lanta; Kansas City, via Des Moines, Rochester, to Minneapolis-St. Paul, and 
St. Louis to Des Moines. The company also filed an amended application for 
Houston-Shreveport-Memphis service. One daily round trip is contemplated 
over each proposed route. 

On the Tulsa-New Orleans route, Braniff expects to make the following net 
revenues from operations during the first five years: $1,249, $6,983, $50,731, 
$40,614 and $27,921, respectively. Denver-San Antonio are $473 (loss) and 
profits of $6,645, $20,515, $63,121 and $54,498. Denver-Atlanta: $1,171, $39,- 
116, $100,971, $125,025 and $143,976. Amarillo-Atlanta: $22,273, $33,572, 
$92,506, $116,707, and $55,613. Kansas City-Twin Cities and St. Louis-Des 
Moines: $2,147, $6,612, $34,825, $45,264 and $52,890. Houston-Memphis: 
$3,585 (loss) and profits of $4,894, $31,640, $56,420 and $56,350. The com- 
pany will use Lockheeds and DC-2’s on the routes. 


HEARINGS 


TWA-Marquette Oral Argument 

Gerald Brophy, TWA attorney, in oral argument before the CAA on Feb. 28, 
charged that Marquette Airlines, which operates between St. Louis, Cincinnati 
and Detroit, is not entitled to a certificate of convenience and necessity, and added 
further that American Airlines was the carrier over the route during the “grand- 
father” period. CAA Examiner A. G. Nye had recommended a certificate for 
Marquette over TWA's protest. Brophy specifically charged that Marquette was 
not an air carrier, continuously operating as such during the “grandfather” 
period, and added that its service was inadequate and inefficient. 

American Airlines, Brophy said, had attempted several years ago to secure a 
Cincinnati-Detroit route, but was prevented by the old Air Mail Act. Marquette 
leases planes and numerous services from AA, so that the latter company is 
really the carrier, he added. Winston Kratz, Marquette’s president, on Oct. 7 
(when Marquette was seeking CAA permission to lease two DC-2’s from AA) 
testified that the Stinsons being used on the line did not fill the job, Brophy 
stated. He further charged that a CAA inspector had found that the planes 
were not airworthy and added that passengers had refused to use the line when 
they discovered they would ride in “‘fabric-covered” ships. Marquette inaugurated 
“very minimum” service a few days before the “grandfather” period merely to 
“get by and struggle through,” Brophy said. “Congress intended to protect the 
pioneers against encroachment of operators who merely sought to get by,” he 
stated. Harold I. Stickler, Marquette attorney, in answering Brophy’s charges, 
said that the company started with minimum service because it was “feeling its 
way.” He said that the company’s service had been adequate and efficient, 
and urged the granting of the certificate. 


Branch to Preside at West Coast Hearing 
Harllee Branch, vice-chairman of the CAA, will preside over a hearing on 
Mar. 20 in San Francisco, at which time Charles Stead, pilot, and dispatchers 
Thomas P. Van Sciever and Philip Showalter have been ordered to show cause 
why their licenses should not be permanently revoked. The three men were in- 
volved in the Nov. 29 United Air Lines’ crash off Point Reyes, Cal., and recently 
had their licenses temporarily suspended for 30 days. 


Pan Am Rate Hearing 
Pan American Airways’ hearing for increased rates on FAM14, San Francisco- 
Hong Kong, adjourned Mar. 8. Complete story elsewhere. 
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Penn-Central Rate Hearing 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines, in a CAA hearing held Mar. 9-10, requested 
that its air mail rates on AM14, Norfolk-Detroit; AM32, Detroit-Milwauke 
Grand Rapids-Chicago; AM34; Washington-Buffalo, and AM41, Detroit-Sault S« 
Marie, be increased to 38¢ per mile, including those schedules which are now op 


a weight-credit basis. 


$159,311.01 and for the first 11 


are fully depreciated. 


the routes where traffic warrants larger equipment. 
quirements, Monro added, because although it will carry more passengers thar 
the 247-D’s, it does not require a larger airport 
Buffalo-Pittsburgh 


Department to put mail on the 
routes, Monro revealed. 


The rate increase, if granted, will raise PCA’s mail-pay miles from 57% 

If the increase were granted only on the present mail-pay 
trips, instead of all trips, as requested, the rate would have to be 57.8¢, Monr 
He added that $99,890 will be spent in the near future for necessar 
improvements, $21,000 of which will be used to re-finish the interiors of th 


total flown to 88%. 
said. 


Boeings. 


ORDERS 


UAL Personnel Suspended; Hearing to Be Held 
Suspend for 30 days from Feb. 25 the licenses of 
Charles B. Stead, pilot, and dispatchers Thomas P. Van Sciever and Philip § 
Showalter, in connection with the crash of a United Air Lines plane off Point 
Also provides that within 30 days after Feb. 25 
all three men shall appear before a representative of the CAA in San Francis 
to show cause why their licenses shall not be permanently revoked. 
No Free Rides for Army Employes 

Refusing to allow Pan American Airways to transport 
without charge seven chamorros (natives) 
between Midway and Guam, and seven others from Guam to Midway. 


Orders 609-1, 609-2, 609-3. 


Reyes, Cal., on Nov. 29, 1938. 


Order, Serial No. 6. 


The company now receives 334%¢ on all routes excep 
AM34, on which payment is $.0000008. 
Dec. 31, 1938, was $202,137.60, after depreciation. 
months of 1938, $992.26. 
with present mail pay, equipment and passenger tariffs, PCA will lose $137.51, 
according to testimony presented by C. Bedell Monro. 
and some new planes, the company will make a profit of $326,075, or a returr 
of 14.49% on its net worth of $2,250,000. 

Monro testified that PCA is definitely interested in the new Douglas DC-5 ap 
will probably purchase some in September of this year, when the Boeing 247-D’ 
He emphasized that the new planes will only be put op 


PCA’s loss between Nov. 1, 1936 an 
In 1937, the company los; 
In a future yea; 


With increased mail pay 


The DC-5 meets PCA’s re. 


PCA has asked the Post Off 
and Pittsburgh-Baltin 


employed by the War Depart 





Calendar of Hearings 


Mar. 30—Braniff Airways, Eastern Air Lines. Oral argument before Authority on 
Braniff’s proposed report for certificate of convenience and necessity. 


April 10—Pan American Airways, 


Panama Airways (PAA), 


Uraba. Medellin & 


Centrai Airways (PAA), certificates of convenience and necessity. 
Apr. 17—Pan American-Grace Airways, certificates of convenience and necessity 





CAA Examiners Recommend Award 
of Wichita-Pueblo Lines to Continental 


Recommendations that the Wichita- 
Pueblo route be awarded to Continental 
Air Lines and that the application of 
Braniff Airways for the same line be 
denied, were contained in a proposed 
report issued Mar. 2 by CAA Ex- 
aminers C. Edward Leasure and Francis 


Brown. It was further recommended 
that the certificate authorize inter- 
mediate stops at Hutchinson, Dodge 


City, Garden City and La Junta. 
The report is particularly significant 
in that it throws some light on what 
may be considered by the Authority 
in deciding the numerous applications 
which are on hand for controversial 


routes. Extensive hearings on_ the 
Wichita-Pueblo case were held Jan. 
24-27. 

Although this route is specifically 


provided for in the Civil Aeronautics 
Act, and thus requires no showing of 
convenience and necessity, nevertheless 
the examiners stressed the fact that 
Congress intended that convenience and 
necessity should be the determining 
factor in decisions arising under the 
Act. 

“It would seem to be incumbent 
upon the Authority, prior to the 
issuance of a certificate in this case, 
to determine which of these applicants 
would best serve the public interest in 
the operation of this route, in the light 
of the declaration of policy (in the 
Act),” the examiners said. 

The main reason for awarding the 
route to Continental is described in the 
following language: ‘“‘From the stand- 
point of Continental's present opera- 
tions, the new route is an alternate 
route from Denver to the south and if 


awarded to Braniff might divert traffic 
from Continental to such an extent as 


to seriously impair its revenues. O& 
the other hand, the proposed Wi & 
Pueblo route will act as a feeder % 
Braniff’s present system regardless 
which applicant is the operator. An- 
other factor which must not 
sight of is the fact that that « 
of this route to Continental’s ; 
operations will amount to almost 
bling its route mileage, thus permittir 
a spread of its overhead expenses t 
much greater extent than woud »b 
possible on Braniff’s operations. Suc 
an addition should increase the econ- 
omy of operations now conducted t 
Continental.” 

Discussing the difference in the com- 
panies’ assets (Continental’s were $244- 
406 on Dec. 31, 1938, Braniff’s were $706- 
387), the examiners said that such con- 
siderations should not be control 
in determination of which applic 
best fitted to operate this yu 
Braniff's “system” idea was also dis- 
counted by the examiners. 

“To provide the maximum of s 
to the territory to be served by 
Wichita-Pueblo line, it is highly 
sirable that a through service be 


‘ 


















e 





lished by one operating carrier bé 
tween Denver and Wichita,’”” Leasure 
and Brown stated. “This is not set! 
ously contested by Braniff, which 
argues that it would be equally 


sirable to have through service. 
Wichita for passengers bound to Ok 
homa City and other points t 
south and southwest. However, W 
is an important traffic center at 
point a substantial amount of 
originates and terminates. Further 
it is an interchange point where 0! 





nections are made with the lines ‘ 
Braniff and TWA. Continental ts the 
only carrier which operates between 





Pueblo and Denver, and hence is the 
only one now in a position to furnish 

: : here 
the through service referred to her 


tofore.” 
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Pan Am Hearing on Pacific Rate 
Increase Ends After 14 Days 


CAA Approval of Application Would Bring Carrier $2.415,000 
Additional Mail Pay Per Year, Including 
Foreign Revenues 


The Pan American Airways hearing 

increased air mail rates on FAM14, 
San Francisco-Hong Kong, the longest 
proceeding held by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Authority to date, adjourned on 
March 8 after meeting for 14 days and 
producing a written record that will 
probably be 1,500 pages in length 
The hearing commenced Feb. 14, con- 
tinued through Feb. 18, recessed a 
week and took up again on Feb. 27. 

Pan Am is asking a flat payment of 
$3.680,000 for 52 outbound trips a 
ear on FAM14, payment to be on a 
pro rata basis if all flights are not 

ipleted. In addition, the company 
sks $8 per Ib. for U. S. mail carried 

n inbound trips from Guam to Hono- 
lulu, $16 per Ib. Guam-San Francisco, 
nd $8 per Ib. Honolulu-San Francisco 
Revenue from foreign mail transported 
would be for the account of the carrier. 

Translated into actual dollars, these 
rates, if granted, are estimated as fol- 
ws: outbound, $3,687,786 per year; 
nbound, $159,456, and foreign, $245,- 
64, or a total of $4,092,888. Com- 
pared with 1938, when mail payments 
were $1,678,013.68, this results in an 
ncrease Of $2,414,874.32. Losses on 
FAMI14 between Oct. 20, 1936 and 
Oct. 31, 1938, were $1,235,670, and 
for the full year 1938, were $692,- 
269.77. In a “normal future year,” 
the rate increases, PAA expects 
» have operating revenues of $4,845.,- 
264, against expenses of $3,913,260 
After deducting $132,000 for income 
taxes, this leaves the company a re- 
turn of $800,004. 

There were numerous items in the 
hearing upon which Samuel E. Gates, 
hief of the CAA’s international di- 
vision, and Henry J. Friendly, PAA 
ttorney, did not agree. Among the 
controversial subjects were: inclusion 
in FAM14’s developmental costs of 
the losses on a Shanghai-Canton route, 
perated by PAA as 45% owner of 
China National Aviation Corp.; costs 
f engine overhaul; allocation of New 
York office overhead expenses to the 
Pacific division; reproduction costs; 
the worth of the assets used and useful 
on FAM14, and other incidental items. 
At one point in the hearing, Gates 
charged that the U. S. government had 
n reality made the Pacific route pos- 
sible through mail payments to other 
companies in the Pan American Air- 
ways System, particularly in South 
America, and was now being asked to 
provide a return on that investment. 
South American mail payments, Gates 


with 


explained, had enabled the system to 
operate at a profit; then, through inter- 
company advances and loans, it was 
possible to inaugurate trans-Pacific ser- 
vice without obtaining additional out- 
side capital. “The government,” he 
said, “is paying on that which it made 
possible.” Friendly answered by stating 
that money obtained from the govern- 
ment under contract is the same as 
money obtained from any other source. 

Harold M. Bixby, PAA  vice-presi- 
dent, who served as far eastern repre- 
sentative, testified that the Shanghai- 
Canton route had proved invaluable in 
aiding Pan Am to secure a foothold 
in the Orient, adding that the $396,000 
losses suffered on that route up to the 
time passenger service was inaugurated 
on FAM14, were proper developmental 
costs. A trans-Pacific service, he said, 
should have entrance into Shanghai. 
G. H. Grayson, assistant director of 
the Post Office’s International Postal 
Service, testified, however, that in draw- 
ing up the contract, the P. O. had 
given no consideration to Shanghai as 
the western terminus of FAM14, and 
also said that the necessity of a Shang- 
hai-Canton route was not considered 

The overhead of the New York office 
it was revealed, is paid by the various 
companies in the system which hold 
air mail contracts, and is divided ac- 
cording to the number of airports in 
each division. J. H. Johnston, comp- 
troller, stated that there is a total of 
73 airports used, eight of which are 
in the Pacific division. Gates con- 
tended that more than 73 should be 
used, and that four of the FAM14 stops 
(Midway. Wake. Guam and Macao) 
should be eliminated because no traffic 
originates at those points. Fred Gil- 
bert, chief of the CAA’s analysis and 
research section, added that the non- 
mail and supply companies in the sys- 
tem should bear a portion of this ex- 
pense (the non-mail companies now 
pay purchasing commissions), and that 
airports through which more than one 
route operate should receive more 
weight. During 1937, the system's 
transportation revenues were $14,142.- 
721.93. Deducting mail revenues of 
$6.689.836.70 and adding 50% of Pan 
American-Grace Airways’ revenues, the 
Passenger, baggage and express total 
was $7,909.852.41. of which the Pacific 
division accounted for $477.412.19, or 
6.04%. If N. Y. office overhead was di- 
vided on this basis. FAM14’s share 
would have been half of what it ac- 
tually paid. Gates’ exhibits showed. It 
was not admitted. however. that this 
was a feasible allocation method. 


On the question of engine over- 
haul, PAA witnesses originally stated 
that all engines were taken to either 


Miami. Fla.. or Brownsville, Tex.. and 
that a major overhaul costs $1,542, not 
including transportation. This _ testi- 
mony was subsequently revised and 
the cost set at $1.054 for labor. material 
and overhead. Capt. J. E. Whitbeck. 
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Longest CAA Hearing 
A new CAA record for lengthy 
hearings was set Mar. 8 when the 
Pan American Airways Co. proceed- 
ing, involving application for higher 
mail rates on the Pacific route, ad- 
journed after meeting for 14 days 


A total of 56 exhibits were intro- 
duced, with still more to come; 
approximately 75 hours were con- 


sumed. And—think twice before 
you buy a copy of the record. This 
little opus will probably come to 
about 1,500 pages and you'll pay 
approximately $675. 











air transport engineer, connected with 
the CAA's bureau of economic regula- 
tion, testified that the cost of over- 
hauling a similar engine at United Air 
Lines’ Cheyenne shops was $500, not 
including overhead. 

Important testimony was given by J 
P. Ripley, president of Harriman, 
Ripley & Co., New York investment 
bankers, who stated that investors put- 
ting new capital into PAA would have 
to be assured a return of at least 
1214%, or 10% after income tax. The 
return would be on “that portion of 
the operating profits which would ac- 
crue to the shares which the under- 
writers would be asked to underwrite,” 
he said. For some time to come, he 
added, income on FAM14 will for a 
large part come from the P. O., and 


such a situation is unfavorable to 
prospective investors. In any event, he 
said, investors must be assured that 


the government will continue to con- 
tribute to the support of the line 
through adequate air mail payments 

It was revealed that Bixby, as far 
eastern representative, received a salary 
of $10,000 per year with an entertain- 
ment allowance of $3,600. There are 
16 persons in the New York office who 
receive more than $8,000 per year, top 
salary being $17,500. In 1938, these 
salaries totaled $208,466.62 

Other witnesses included G. H 
Burgess, engineer connected with Cover- 
dale & Colpitts, who discussed repro- 


duction costs; Col. J. C. Roop, PAA 
budget officer, who prepared future 
estimates, and G. R. Songer, Post 
Office statistician, who keeps the 


FAM14 accounts. All members of the 
Authority, except Edward J. Noble, 
were present at the hearing. 





EAL Orders ’Giro 
for 6-Mile Route 


Kellett Autogiro Corp., Philadelphia, 
has announced receipt from Eastern Air 
Lines of an order for a wingless auto- 
giro which will be used in executing 
the U. S. mail contract covering the 
six-mile airport-to-post office route link- 
ing Central Airport, Camden, N. J., 
with the roof of the Philadelphia 
general post office. “The autogiro will 
e the first of a new Kellett design 
offered for mail, express and com- 
mercial use here and abroad,” the com- 
pany announced. 





Bulletin 


Another step toward the estab- 
lishment of trans-Atlantic service 
was taken Mar. 13 when Pan Amer- 
ican Airways filed application with 
the CAA for the following air mail 
rates: $2,758,213 for 52 outbound 
trips per year between the U. S. 
and the United Kingdom or France, 
on the frequency of one trip per 
week, payment to be on a pro rata 
basis if all trips are not completed. 
For each additional trip per week. 
outbound only, the following pay- 
mente are asked: $6.82 per mile for 
the second trip, $4.11 for the third. 
and $2.73 for the fourth. All 
revenue from the transportation of 
the mails of foreign countries is to 
be for the accountant of Pan Am. 
Payments asked relate to maximum 
mail loads of 1,600 lbs. per trip, 
$1.00 per lb. per 1,000 miles to be 
paid for excess. 











Ly. N.Y. (Newark 


8:30 A.M. 


Arrive Chicago 


12:55 P.M. 


SUN PACER 


Lv. Chicaga 
9:30 A.M. 
Ar. N.Y. (Newark) 
3:00 P.M. 


WORLD'S FAIR 


Lv. N.Y. (Newark) 


10:30 A.M. 


Arrive Chicago 
3:00 P.M. 


SKY CENTURY 


Lv. Chicago 


11:00 A.M. 


Ar. N.Y. (Newark) 
4:30 P.M. 


Ly. N.Y. (Newark) 


12:01 P.M. 


Ar. N.Y. (Newark) Arrive Chicago 


6:30 P.M, 


Ly. Chicage 
2:00 P.M. 
Ar. N.Y. (Newark) 
8:45 P.M. 


Ly. N.Y. (Newark) 


1:00 P.M. 


Arrive Chicago 


5:25 P.M. 


SKY ROCKET 


Ly. N.Y. (Newark) 


3:00 P.M. 


Arrive Chicago 


Ly. Chicago 


5:10 P.M. 


Ar. N.Y. (Newark) 
10:43 P.M. 


BEN). FRANKLIN 
NON A 


Ly. N.Y. (Newark) 


9:10 P.M. 


Arrive Chicago 


9:05 P.M. 


SKY CHIEF 


Lv. Chicago 


5:30 P.M. 


Ar. N.Y. (Newark) 
10:29 P.M. 


Ly. N.Y. (Newark 


6:00 P.M. 


Arrive Chicago 
11:22 P.M. 


WORLD'S FAIR 


BE A TWA “COMMUTER” 
Cal 


TRANSCONTINENTAL & 
WESTERN AIR, INC. 


Lv. Chicago 


11:45 P.M. 


Ar. N.Y. (Newark) 
5:51 A.M. 
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Wiley Moore Backs 
Light Airplane Firm 


Wiley L. Moore, oil man of Atlanta, 
Ga., and a director of Eastern Air 
Lines, and A. L. Belle Isle are finan- 
cially interested in a new light airplane 
which incorporates the Meth Vin slotted 
wing invented by Dr. Wilbur E. Meth- 
vin, of Lawrenceburg, Tenn. 

Engineering the airplane is K. H. 
Parker, who worked for some time with 
Dr. Louis H. Crook of the Aero 
Dynamical Laboratories in Washington, 
D. C., and professor of aeronautics at 
the Catholic University there. The first 
plane was flown at the Miami Air 
Races in January and is powered with 
a 50 hp. Kinner motor. 

The plane has a span of 34 feet and 
an empty weight of 696 pounds. It is 
21 feet three inches in length, six feet 
in height, has a wing area of 155 
square feet, useful load of 504 pounds, 
pay load of 220 pounds and a power 
loading of 24 pounds per horsepower. 
Gross weight is 1,200 pounds. Maxi- 
mum speed is said to be 110 mph. and 
cruising speed 100 mph. Landing speed 
is given as 20 mph. with flaps, 30 
mph. without flaps. Service ceiling is 
given at 13,000 feet, rate of climb 650 
feet per minute and cruising range, 430 
miles. The plant is at Atlanta, but 
details of the company’s plans are not 
known. 


CAA Memorandum 


Reference to a memorandum from the 
CAA to all aircraft manufacturers and 
air carrier operators indicates the haz- 
ard due to accidental discharge of CO 
fire extinguishers and gives instructions 
for installation of out-board vents on 
CO: type fixed extinguishers for all air 
carrier aircraft. Parts are now avail- 
able and completion of the venting in- 
stallation is required by May 1. 

















* NEXT STOP x 
LOS ANGELES 


And the favorite stopping 
place of air-minded trav- 
elers... The BILTMORE 
Hotel. The social center 
of the Southland... West- 
ern Americas’ largest, fin- 
est hotel. 

Here, you are never up 
in the air for service... 
but always aware the 
Biltmore is as modern as 
aviation. 





CENTRALLY LOCATED 
IN TRANSPORTATION CIRCLE 


* 
RADIO COLLECT 


for Reservations 








DOWNTOWN LOS ANGELES 
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Unitwin-Powered 5-6 Place Feeder 
Plane Ready in April, Short Says 


A 5-6 place airplane using the new 
Unitwin power plant, consisting of 
two engines geared to a single pro- 
peller, will be available for feeder 
line or private use early in April, ac- 
cording to Mac Short, president of 
Vega Airplane Co., Lockheed  sub- 
sidiary, which has developed both the 
power plant and the plane. 

The Unitwin, which has completed 
six months of successful flight testing, 
provides the best possible arrangement 
of a single-propellered plane with twin- 
engine reliability, Short believes. It 
consists of two Menasco C6S-4 engines, 
each rated at 260 hp., mounted side 
by side and geared through freewheel- 
ing clutches to a single constant speed 
propeller. A freewheeling unit is ar- 
ranged on the crankshaft of each 
engine, the gears forming the outer 
races of the freewheeling units serving 
to drive the propeller shaft gear. 

During 1936-1937, 77% of mechan- 
ical interruptions on scheduled air- 
lines were due to power plant failures, 
Short states, adding that chances of a 
forced landing from such cause in a 
single-propellered plane are about 20 


times as great with a_ conventional 
engine as with Unitwin. 
“It is axiomatic that the most im- 


portant advantage of the freewheeling 
aircraft power plant lies in the safety 
it affords,” Short explains. “For ex- 
ample, if two engines were connected 
through freewheeling clutches and suit- 
able gearing to a single variable-pitch 
propeller, and one of the engines fails 
during flight, its speed will fall below 
that of the other engine and its clutch 
will no longer remain in engagement 
The other engine, however, will con- 
tinue to function at its normal power. 
The propeller will change pitch to ac- 
commodate itself to the new power 
condition and will provide sufficient 
thrust to enable the flight to be con- 
tinued, assuming that normal flight is 
possible with the single engine avail- 
able. Thus, twin engine reliability may 
be obtained with a single Unitwin 
power plant. 

“The only difference in the flight 
characteristics of a  single-propellered 
Unitwin when operating with one or 
two engines is the result of the effect 
of power loading, and so long as 
the single engine power loading is 
sufficient to give satisfactory perform- 
ance, normal flight without control 


difficulty will be possible. Hence, 
take-off is possible with one engine, 
a feat which is comparatively difh- 
cult with a conventional twin-engine 
plane. The single-engine rate of 
climb of the Unitwin-powered plane 
appears to be greater than that of the 
twin-engine arrangement because there 
is no eccentric thrust, or drag of wind- 
milling propeller to be counteracted by 
rudder displacement, thus avoiding an 
increment of drag which is an im- 
portant factor in single engine climb 
performance. This same principle is 
true for single engine ceiling, a higher 
altitude being possible with the Unit- 
win than with the conventional two- 
engined plane. Comparisons of the 
installation weight of a Unitwin power 
plant in the nose with that of a con- 
ventional twin engine arrangement 
shows that there is little weight dif- 
ference between the two.” 

During tests, single-engined take-offs 
were made with full load, followed by 
single-engined climbs to the ceiling of 
12,000 ft. As a result of the tests, a 
new Unitwin plant has been produced 
and is undergoing tests 


AIRCRAFT CO. FORMED 
Harlow Corp. Superceeds Engineering 
Concern at Los Angeles’ 
Alhambra Airport 


J. B. Alexander, president, has an- 


nounced the formation of the Harlow 
Aircraft Co. at Los Angeles, a 
$1,000,000 corporation which will 
take over the assets of the Harlow 


Engineering Corp. which, for the last 
three years has been developing a 
small private transport plane. The 
new Organization is a manufacturing 
and sales company, while that which 
it superceeds was formed for engineer- 
ing and developing purposes only. 
Officers of the new corporation are 
H. F. Keenan, chairman of the board; 
Alexander, president; Max B. Harlow, 
vice president and general manager; 


John C. Kelley, Jr., vice president in 
charge of sales, and W. P. White 
treasurer. Alexander, Harlow and 


Kelly long have been identified with 


the aircraft industry, while Keenan 
and White are newcomers Manu- 
facturing facilities have been estab- 


lished at the Alhambra Airport where 
a building of 28,000 sq. ft. floor space 
has been leased. 





Two 260 h. p. Menasco Buccanneer engines are the basis of “Unitwin”. 
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Equipment | 





Rotary Windshield Cleaner 

Air Associates, Inc. has annou: 
new electrically-operated wind 
cleaner which has a special ce 
fluid attachment. Rotary in typ: 
cleaning action comes from a rey r 
blade driven by a flexible shaft from . 
small motor. The wiper blade : 
at any desired speed up to 2500 7 , 
The driving shaft passes through . 
in the glass and carries the blac 
small metering pump for the de-icins k 
fluid is built into the head ‘ 
motor. Total weight 
tank is approximately 
fourth pounds. 


Floodlights With Hinged Door: 


Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. ¢ 
has brought out types A H and AVE 
universal floodlights with hinged ‘ 
for use in sports areas, airports. etc 
Relamping. cleaning or servicing re. 
quire only one free hand. Lamps rang 
in power from 500 watts to 1500 watt 
Doors are claimed to be dust ar 
moisture proof. 





excluding 
six and 


Hydraulic Press 

Birdsboro Steel Foundry and Machin: 
Co, has announced an improved type 
doube action 735 ton hydrauli , 
with die cushion. Five such pr 
have been shipped to Russia for s 
ing, drawing and forming of air; 
parts. 








Aircraft Transmitter 

RCA radio division has announ 
Model AVT-7B-1 aircraft transmitt 
Frequency range is 2600 kc. to 6500 
Weight of transmitter is 122 | 
weight of power supply is 19.25 | 
and weight of control unit is 1 T 
fuse rating of the power supply 
amperes and input voltage is 1 
DC. 





Bearing Bronze 
The Johnson Bronze Compa: 


issued a new catalog on bronze 
ings and bushings, universal 
bars electric motor bearing 


graphited bronze bearings. 
Jardur Chronograph 

A new aviators’ precision-built 
ograph has been introduced t 
Jardur Import Co. of New York , 
a@ 12-hour register as one of the f d 
ures. By means of this regi t : 
aviator can tell the exact time i 
to 1/5 of a second without 
tions, according to Jardur. Ths 
ograph also has a 30-minute re 
60-second timer and is used 
wrist watch, time-out watcl 
watch, tachometer and telemet« 
the No. 450 and No. 460 chror 
are being introduced for $34.50 


Recognition Given 
. ’ 7, 
12 Solar Employes 

Twelve employes of Solar A 
Co. received service pins on M 
according to Edmund T. Price, 
dent. Those who received gold 
buttons are Lewis E. Burger, 
the plant’s modeling department 
C. A. Linley of the inspection 
ment. 

This increases the number of 
ll-year men in Solar’s employ 
some of the other gold lers 
being Mr. Price, C. S. Marston e S 
president and secretary; A. / ° \ 
son, vice president; L. E. Wheel¢ 
president; A. W. Briggs, treasure 
assistant secretary; J. P. Seamon: 
engineer; Earl Foster, R. MR 
C. J. Hallock, J. F. Sebastian, E 
H. A. Sprenger, A. R. Perl, P. V. F 
E. D. Harmon, A. R. Ware. J. R. G 
P. W. Birbeck, W. H. Mytinger 
Rider, R. R. Rotzler, D, E. Vand 
W. K. Wheeler, head of the 
office; W. D. Smith and J. V. Th 

Four employes who _ received 
three-year silver service pins ar 
E. Farrow, Arthur L. Greer, An 
Hemmer and Rodney Wheeler 
join other silver pin holders 
W. R. Hedrick, G. W. Potts, W. P 
lor, A. J. Biddle, W. H. Ward 
Burger, J. V. Chariton, S. D. G 
C. A. Linley, C. C. Smith, C. W. Se}- 
mour, M. L. Ayotte, T. W. Cair G 
F. Hoff, J. B. Skinner, R. D. Spe 
L. Thurmond, R. C. Huntoon, J. J. Van 
Vechten, R. E. Maurer, C. Sparks = 
Ladd and C. T. Hermes. 5 

One-year bronze service pins went 
Fred A. Boles, Eunice S. Carter, ©a" 
G. Daniels, George W. Felix, Stu: 
Jay Johnson and Lyman O. Smith. 






















~4 Fairchild Debuts Its 
40 lb. Radio Compass 


Fairchild Aerial Camera Corp., Jam- 
od ca. N. Y., has been granted CAA 
ishiela , ertiicate No. 320 on its new 
e-i . del C-6 aircraft radio compass. The 








pe. mpany claims the distinction of being 
rom © the first to receive CAA approval of 
tates dio compass. 


The compass is a single-band unit 
a frequency range of 195 to 415 





ving 





ne ME kilocvcles designed for the usual radio 
he ss applications with visual indi- 
| ome as a radio range receiver using 


conventional antenna or loop, or as an 
wral null shielded loop receiver. A 
re of the receiver is the ready 


te 





: ave cessibility of all parts for servicing. 
doors its simplified circuit eliminates possible 
S. ete n compass operation due to mis- 











gt it or changes in component 

Ihe remote control box features 
tuning meter for sim- 
tuning of radio stations and an 
ted direct-reading frequency 
vith one-fourth inch high num- 
lich are visible at a distance of 


inated 








American 


Position Finder 





Here is the Stark position finder in- 
vented by Capt. Horace Stark, pilot for 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines. It is a 
quick method of locating the map posi- 
tion of the airplane on the basis of 
radio signals picked up by the radio 
automatic direction finder. It may be 
overated with one hand and eliminates 
difficult manual plotting of position. It 
employs a replaceable transparent map 
of the radio range and broadeast sta- 
tions in an area of 520 miles in di- 
ameter. Twenty-two such maps cover 
the country. Beneath this map are two 
dises, rotatable and transparent, which 
bear parallel lines. The pilot tunes in 
two radio stations on his direction 
finder and transfers their compass bear- 
ings to the position finder by merely 
aligning the lined dises. Then he fol- 
lows the lines which pass through these 
stations to the point where they inter- 
sect. and that point, seen through the 
map, is his exact position. All PCA 
pilots use the the position finder. 





Fiim Released by Curtiss 

The Curtiss-Wright Corp. at Buffalo, 
N. Y., through the courtesy of the Air 
Corps, has released a motion picture of 
the company’s processes beginning with 
the receipt of raw and purchased mate- 
rials and continuing to the flight test 
of a completed plane. Opening scenes 
give an aerial view of the Curtiss fac- 
tory, showing buildings which have 
been added recently. Since the P-36 
type includes the largest part of present 
Curtiss production, it was cast as the 
“star” in the picture. A series of P-36 
flights in color are shown, the planes 
being piloted by Maj. Arthur E. Simo- 



















Pe: complete C-6 assembly includes nin and Lieut. William T. Colman. 
yes and control box, a shielded Air Corps representatives. The film 
loop antenna in a streamlined W4S_ Produced in English and French 
ng, remote loop control head, Yersjons and is available to interested 
neter type bearing indicator, S¢fvice groups. A copy in the office of 
n box and complete set of cables the Chief of Air Corps is available for 
flexible drive shafts. Total weight distribution 
ae agre age + gles drive _ YB-17A Undergoing Tests 
Now at Wright Field undergoing 
ini on tests is the first of 39 high-flying 
to 27 Suet, Chemees Mees versions of the Boeing B-17  four- 
; smanges ‘am engined bombers, known as the YB- 
a. scintilla Magneto Co., Inc., Sidney, 17A. The four Wright Cyclone 
- N. Y., announced that effective Jan. 1 powerplants are equipped with exhaust- 
pany will be known as Scintilla driven turbo-superchargers with radia- 
ch Magneto, division of Bendix Aviation tor coolers for the supercharged ait 
smith Cory tion. This is a change in name The ship, externally, is the same as the 
No change is contemplated in B-17. Early in May is the date set 
— ¢ management, policies or personnel for the start of production on the order 
levee the company. for 39. 
it January Airline Statistics 
: (CAA Figures) 
T : November December January January 
os 1938 1938 1939 938 
Se mpanies operating ......... 18 18 18 17 
on _  £4zx§>=eeeeereee 18 18 18 17 
-assengers carried (revenue) ..... 103,507 89,921 80,344 58,678 
a... eee 685,389 761,090 577,982 456 303 
a... tt =a 400,357,669 451,045,139 354,500,080 290,608,552 
a aes flown (revenue) ............ 5,776,499 5,665, 5,453,657 4,995,333 
ent “{ssenger miles (revenue) ....... 41,408,529 37,366,805 34.471.795 27,103,985 
Clare s able passenger seat miles .... 80,736,576 77,060,884 73,725.933 65,422.346 
Stua ~venue Passenger load factor .... 51.29 48.49 46.76 41.43 
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Taylor-Young Changes Name 

The name of Taylor-Young Air- 
plane Co. was changed to Taylor- 
craft Aviation Corp., effective Feb 
17, according to a company an- 
nouncement This is a change in 
name only and involves no change 


in management, nor capital struc- 
ture in any manner,” the announce- 
ment said. 











GRAHAM REORGANIZES 
Pittsburgh-Butler Airport Operators 
Conduct Flying, Ground Courses 
With 200 Enrollment 
Graham Aviation Co., operators of 
Pittsburgh-Butler, Pa., airport, has 
reorganized to succeed Pyper Flying 
School in conducting flying and 
ground school courses, having over 
200 on the student roster. Flying 
equipment consists of three new Piper 
Cubs with 50 hp. Franklin motors, 
two new Continental powered Aeronca 


Chiefs and a 1937 Lambert Mono- 
coupe. New school director is D 
Norman Kite, with Kenneth W. 


Scholter and William C. Ludington 
as additional flight instructors. 
Ground school courses, conducted 
by Everett E. Hart and D. Norman 
Kite, are taught in downtown Pitts 
burgh. Aside from the flying school, 
Pittsburgh-Butler Airport has an or- 
ganized pilot's club, with a clubhouse 
and tennis and badminton for 
between-flights entertainment 


courts 


To Remain at Vultee’s Plant 


M. R. (Jack) Ayres recently returned 
to the U. S. to remain at the Vultee 
aircraft plant, Downey, Cal as test 


pilot after checking out the last Turk- 
ish Vultee and spending time in Greece 
and at the Paris Aircraft Exposition 


where he assisted Hugh A. Fenwick and 
A. Reece 
pany. 


in representing the com- 
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A.P.P. Officers and 


Directors Announced 


New officials and directors of Air- 
craft Precision Products, Inc., Los An- 
geles, successor of Herberts Engineering 
Corp., are 

J. Bert Easley, secretary-treasurer and 
director, who is vice-president of 
O'Melveny, Wagenseller & Durst, un 
derwriting firm 


R. J. Wig, until recently secretary 
treasurer of the corporation, succeeds 
Earl Melone as director Mr. Wig 


is a director of the Douglas Aircraft 
Co. The above changes have been ex 
pected since the beginning of the new 


organization. (AMERICAN AVIATION, 
Nov. 1, Dec. 1, 1938) 
Other new directors are H. H 


Wagenseller, vice-president, O'Melveny, 
Wagenseller & Durst, and T. M. Deal. 
president, Apex Petroleum Co. L. A. 
Cole is assistant secretary of Aircraft 
Precision. The firm manufactures hy 
draulic equipment for aircraft 


Bellanca Elects Directors 


Four directors were reelected and one 


new member elected at the annual 
meeting of the stockholders of Bellanca 
Aircraft Corp. on Mar. 1 Directors 
reelected are Giuseppe M Bellanca, 
president; Ugo V. D’Annunzio, Ben 
Howe and John Bellanca John G 
Rolph is the newly elected director 
He is former director but left the 
board four years ago Reorganization 
of the directors will be held later at 
a board meeting at which time officers 
will be elected 
Distributor Appointed 

E. W. Wiggins Airways, Inc. has been 
appointed parts distributor and au- 
thorized service station for Franklin 
engines in New England The firm 
will carry a stock of parts at the Nor- 
wood and East Boston, Mass., bases 
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SAFETY IN THE AIR 













into the ultra high 
which are compar 
static. 














Reliability of radio transmission 
and reception has forced the de- 
signer of transmitters and receivers 


The new aids to air navigation 
will all be on ultra high frequency 
above sixty megacycles. 


We offer our experience in build- 
ing equipment at these frequen- 
cies in the solution of your airport 
and airway problems. 


Radio Receptor Co., Inc. 
251 W. 19th St., N. Y.C. 
Cable Address: Receptrad, N. Y. 









frequency bands 
atively free from 
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Timm Corp. Moves, 
to Build Transports 


New financing to provide funds for 
the establishment of a 40,000 sq. ft. 
building and large scale production has 
been arranged by Timm Aircraft Corp., 
and after years of operation as a shop 
for reconstruction and repair work, the 
company recently completed construc- 
tion of a twin-engine, six-place, high 
wing transport. 

Moving its operations from Grand 
Central Air Terminal, Burbank, Cal., 
to the new plant at Metropolitan Air- 
port near Van Nuys, the company also 
intends to manufacture a large line of 
parts and other equipment for air- 
craft producers throughout the west and 
will at the same time continue its air- 
plane reconstruction. Timm’s new plane 
is designed primarily for airline and 
mail feeder lines and employes Handley- 
Page slots and a steerable nose wheel 
as features. 

The U. S. District Court at Los 
Angeles has approved the sale of cer- 
tain assets of the Kinner Airplane & 
Motor Corp., Ltd., to Timm Corp., it 
was disclosed recently. The assets con- 
sist of approved type certificates, engi- 
neering data and production equipment 
on three airplanes formerly manutac- 
tured by Kinner. 


Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc. 

Announcing a net profit for the year 
ending Nov. 30, 1938, of $2,147,- 
392.10, more than twice the 1937 
figure of $1,081,513.04, Douglas Air- 
craft Co., Inc., announces that it spent 
as much for development and _perfec- 
tion of its products as it paid its 
stockholders in dividends. The profit 
figure is equal to $3.76 a share on 
570,683 shares issued and outstanding. 
A $3 dividend was paid in November. 

An all time record of $28,347,474.03 
in net sales is reported, a gain of $7,- 
397,112.64, or 35%, over the preced- 
ing 12-month period. Current assets 
are $8,757,337.92; current liabilities 
are $2,129,332.63, or a current asset 
ratio of 4.1 to 1. At the end of the 
fiscal year there were no notes payable, 
whereas on Nov. 30, 1937, company 
owed banks $5,230,000. There is in- 
cluded in the balance sheet a total of 
$4,343,355.43 of advances from cus- 
tomers. Of this amount $311,999.34 
is considered as liability since it repre- 
sents advances received in excess of 
expenditures made. 

“Considerable proportion of the de- 
velopment costs on the DC-5 is in- 
cluded in the engineering and develop- 
ment charges deferred at the year end,” 
the firm announces. Carrying value of 
the DC-4 is shown at $732,459.57. 
The portion previously written off was 
$1,327,060.17. 

Total assets are $13,947,346.69, com- 
paring with $19,214,126.42 on Nov. 
30, 1937. Reserves in 1938 totaled 
$991,726.74, including a provision of 
$900,000 for loss in respect of experi- 
mental military contract. Of 1,000,000 
shares of no par value authorized, there 
were issued and outstanding 570,683, 
capitalized at $4,360,103.61. Capital 
surplus was $3,783,130.75 and earned 
surplus was $2,683,052.96. 


Fleet’s Plant Addition 

The new 80 x 210 addition to the 
Fleet Aircraft Corp’s plant at Fort 
Erie, Ont., will be completed about May 
1, when production will start on fuse- 
lages in connection with the British 
plane order recently placed in Canada. 
Nearly 40 additional men will be em- 
ployed. 





New Aviation Department 
Holt, Rose & Troster have announced 
in New York the opening of an avia- 
tion department to deal in aviation 
and aviation accessories stock and 


bonds under the management of Harry 
Orloff. 





American 


Aero Patents 


2,148,444: Land Speed Measuring In- 
strument. Issued to Theophile de Port, 
New Carlisle, Ohio. 

2,148,471: Safety Device for Use on 
Aircraft Employing Retractable Land- 
ee Case. Issued to Robert F. Jones, 


U. S. Navy. 
2,148,843: Automatic Variable Pitch 
Propeller. Issued to Robert M. 
Stephens, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 

2,148,953: Adjustable Seat with Mov- 
able Back for Airplanes. Issued to 
Erich Meissner, Seestadt Rostock, Ger- 
many, assignor to Ernst Heinkel, 
Warnemunde, Germany. 

2,148,962: Airplane Wing Construc- 
tion. Issued to Joseph Potoczek, 
Chicago, Il. 

2,148,972: Operating Mechanism for 
Retractable Members on Board Aircraft 
Such as Landing Gears, Cupolas, Tanks. 


Etc. Issued to Charles Raymond 
Waseige, Rueil, France, assignor to Air 
Equipment, Boulogne - Billancourt, 
Seine, France. 


113,649: Design for an Airplane. Is- 
sued to Talbert Abrams, Lansing, Mich. 
Term of patent, 7 years. 

113,689: Design for a Medium Range 
Load Carrying Airplane. Issued to 
James G. Taylor and Harold W. Case, 
Dayton, O.. assignors to the U. S. Gov- 
ernment, as represented by the Secre- 
tary of War. Term of patent, 7 years 

2,149,298: Liquid Feeding System for 
Airplanes and the Like. Issued to 
oe Richard Kuzelka, New York, 

Y. 


2,149,388: Controllable Pitch Propel- 
ler. Issued to Frank W. Caldwell, Hart- 
ford, Conn., assignor to United Air- 
craft Corp., East Hartford, Conn. 

2,149,540: Parachute. Issued to 
Waldemar Muller, Berlin-Spandau, Ger- 
map: 


y 

2,149,545: Electric Pump. Issued to 
Nathan C. Price, Seattle. Wash., as- 
sienor to Boeing Aircraft Co., Seattle. 

2,149,764: Magnetic Filter. Issued to 
Jakob Rudolf Frei, Sidney, N. Y.. as- 
signor to Bendix Aviation Corp., South 
Bend. Ind. 

2,149,951: Propeller. 
C. Baker, Avenel, N. 

2,150,055: Remote Control Apparatus 
for the Successive Release of Bombs 
in Aircraft. Issued to Raymond De- 
fives, Brussels, Belgium, assignor to 
Servo-Frein Dewandre Societe Anonyme 
Liege. Belgium. 

2,150,129: Aircraft With Rotative 
Wings. Issued to Joseph S. Pecker. 
Philadelphia, Pa.. assignor, by mesne 
assignments, to Autogiro Company of 
America. 


eee to Edward 





North American Aviation, Inc. 

North American Aviation, Inc., net 
income (consolidated) for the year 
ended Dec. 31, 1938, was 1,904,085 
after charges, or 35¢ a share on 3,435,- 
033 shares, comparing with a 1937 net 
income of $496,103 or 14¢ a share. 
In addition to current earnings, com- 
pany received $998,456 in excess of 
book value from sale of securities, 
which includes sale of its Eastern Air 
Lines interest. Backlog on Dec. 31, 
1938, was $10,914,529, comparing with 
$9,301,127 a year previous. In the 
first two months of 1939, additional 
orders were received totaling $16,000,- 
000, mainly from Great Britain and 
France. 

Deliveries in 1938 were $10,062,346. 
Current assets on Dec. 31, 1938 (con- 
solidated) were $8,568,436, with cash 
and marketable securities of $3,558,- 
070. Total assets were $10,530,909. 
Capital surplus was $3,140,718, and 
earned surplus was $715, 249. Employ- 
ment figure is given as 3,098 at end 
of 1938. 


75 Trainers Delivered 

North American Aviation, Inc., Ingle- 
wood, Cal., has delivered 75 of the 
original British order of 200 trainers 
received last year, and meanwhile, con- 
firmation is awaited on an order for 
200 similar planes for France. This 
will bring the backlog of the company 
to an all-time high exceeding $28,000,- 
000. 


Express Revenue Up 10% 

Gross air express revenue in January 
was up 10% over the same month of 
1938, according to Railway Express 

ney. Number of air express ship- 
ments for the month was 59,681, an in- 
crease of 9% over a year ago. 


Aviation for March 15, 
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Contracts 











The Department of Labor announced 
the following contracts, amounting to 
$208,415.76, signed during the week 
ended Feb. 18 by various government 
agencies: 

Wright Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, 
N. J., aircraft engines, Coast Guard, 
$36,880.32. 

Bendix Aviation Corp., Bendix Prod- 
ucts Div., South Bend, Ind., wheel and 
brake assemblies, Army Air Corps, $49,- 
152.00. 

B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, de- 
icing equipment, Army Air Corps, $50,- 
5 


Bendix Aviation Corp., Bendix 
Products Div., South Bend, Ind., wheel 
and brake assemblies, Army Air Corps, 
$21,978.00. 

Julien P. Friez & Sons, Div. of Bendix 
Aviation Corp., Baltimore, Md., preci- 
sion instruments, Treasury, amount in- 
definite. 

Fairchild Aerial Camera Corp., 
Jamaica, L. I., N. Y.. aircraft camera, 
Army Air Corps, $12,500.00 

American Optical Co., 
Mass., goggle assemblies, 
Corps, $37,405.44. 

The following contracts, amounting 
to $248,478.43, were signed during the 
week ended Feb. 25: 

B & O Mfg. Co., Baltimore 
mechanic suits, Army Air Corps, 

00. 


Southbridge, 
Army Air 


Md., 
$60, - 


Irving Air Chute Co., Buffalo, N. Y.. 
parachutes and equipment, Army Air 
Corps, $26,577.18. 

Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass., 
flying shoes, Army Air Corps, $28,320.00. 

Moore Eastwood & Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
aircraft combat materials, Army Air 
Corps, $11,370.00. 

Star Machine Mfr’s., Inc., 
N. Y., aircraft combat materials, 
Air Corps, $12,975.00. 

Kline Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. air- 
craft combat materials, Army Air Corps, 
$11,920.00. 

Air Associates, Inc., Garden City. 
N. Y., brake assemblies and data, Army 
Air Corps, $81,900.00. 

Pump Engineering Service Corp., 
Cleveland, Ohio, vacuum pump assem- 
blies, Army Air Corps, $15,356.25 

Contracts awarded by the Army Air 
Corps, totaling $289,915.60, announced 
Feb. 21, follow: 

Beech Aircraft Corp., Wichita, Kan.., 
nine single engine personnel transport 
airplanes and spare parts, $198,337.00. 

The Electric Storage Battery Co., 
Cleveland, O., aircraft batteries, $91,- 
578.60. 

The following contracts, amounting 
to $286,085.05, were awarded by the 
War Department during the period 
Feb. 16-28 for items to be used in the 
Air Corps, according to an announce- 
ment on Mar. 7: 

Boeing Aircraft Co., Seattle. Wash. 
spare parts for Boeing type of airplanes 
$120,007.45. 

Shell Union Oil Corp., New York 
N. Y.. aircraft engine fuel, $57.510.00. 

Sperry Gyroscope Co., Inc., Brooklyn 
N. Y., spare parts for automatic pilots 
and gyroscopic instruments, $108.567.60. 

Awarded by the Ordnance Depart- 
ment was a contract for precision type 
boring machine and precision thread 
grinder to Ex-Cello-O Corp., Detroit, 
Mich., amounting to $12,062.31. 


LA’s $68.000.000 Backlog 
Los Angeles, Cal.. Mar. 1—The local 
aircraft industry, after completing the 
greatest year in its history, enters the 
current month with an approximate 
$68,000,000 backlog of orders. 


Bronx, 
Army 


Oil Company Warned 
Federal Trade Commission has 
ordered Columbia Refining Co., Long 
Island City. N. Y., distributors of motor 
oils and lubricants, to cease and desist 
from making misleading representa- 
tions in the sale of its products. 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


7¢ per word—minimum charge $1.9_ 
Payable in advance 








FRANK AMBROSE, INC. 
Dealers and Exporters 
Airplanes, Engines, Part Supplies 

Office: Whitestone, New York. 
Storeroom: Roosevelt Field, Mineolg 
N. Y. 


CHARLES A. ZWENG 
Consultant and Instructor ip 
Celestial Air Navigation 
“Fly With Safety Above the 
Overcast” 

PAN AMERICAN NAVIGATION 
SERVICE 





Grand Central Air Terminal 
Glendale, Calif. 





MOUNTED STEER HORNS For 
Sale. Six feet spread, Rare dec. 
oration for home or hangar, Free 
Photo. Lee Bertillion, Mineola 
Texas. 

Wanted original poems, songs, for 
immediate consideration. Send 
poems to Columbia Music Pub- 
lishers Ltd., Dept. W-38, Toront 
Can. 


INSTRUMENT-RADIO FLIGHT 


Authentic, Responsible Instruction and 
practice given by a former airline-, 
now engaged in communications-re- 
search. 

By appointment only 


FREDERICK H. SMITH 
HADLEY FIELD - NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. | 

















Labor Index Numbers 


The Department of Labor has 
leased the following index numt 
employment and payrolls in aircraft 
plants, adjusted to census totals 
1935: Employment—Jan. °39, 85 
Dec. °38, 845.1; Jan. '38, 877.6. P. 
rolls—Jan. "39, 911.8; Dec. '38, 87 
Jan. "38, 786.8. 


Aircraft Precision Stock Sale 
Aircraft Precision Products, | 
offering 17,560 shares of $5-pa 
mon through O’Melveny-Wagensell 
& Durst, and 20,440 shares to stock: 
holders of predecessor company, He 
berts Engineering Corp., estimates 1 
proceeds to company (after discounts) 
at $154,290, if all shares are sold 


De Havilland Report 

A net profit of approximately $764.- 
065, after expenses, depreciation, 
come taxes, etc., was shown in a report 
of De Havilland Aircraft Co. Ltd. for 
fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 1938 accord- 
ing to a recent announcement from 
London. This figure compares with & 
net profit of approximately $610,920 in 
the preceding year. 


Cessna Aircraft Co. 
Cessna Aircraft Co, has reported ap- 
proximately 12,000 shares, of the 91,500 
shares of capital stock offered on Jan 
13, have been taken up from the com- 
pany. 


















THE BS CORPORATION 
Contractors to the United States Army, Navy 
$ Builders 


and Coast Guard and Aircraft Engine 
136 WEST 52nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MICA INSULATED 
SPARK PLUGS 
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U. S. Aireraft Plants Can Build 
5,900 Military Planes Per Year 
No Material Expansion of Factory Space Necessary. Col. J. H. 


Jouett States: Need Short Time to Install Machinery. 
Double Employes 


aircraft plants in the United 

States are now capable of producing 
pproximately 5,500 military planes a 
without any material expansion 
ctory space and with only a short 
llowance for installing machinery 
joubling the number of employes, 
ding to Col. John H Jouett, presi- 


if the Aeronautical Chamber of 
( erce of America 
re has been an increase of ap 


ximately 300% in labor employment 
id business in the industry since 1934, 
Jouett told the National Aviation 
in Washington on Feb. 21. The 
now has a capital worth of 
bout $115,000,000, employing 36,000 
vage-earners who produced $130,000,- 
vorth of products in 1938, Col 
This compares with 13,- 
total production 
1934 
growth,” Col 


| rr said 
nployes with a 
f $43,000,000 in 
SC figures show 


Jouett said. “They also show that every 
$3,300 worth of new business means 
nother wage-earner on the payrolls.” 


President Roosevelt's proposed avia- 
n expansion program presents a 
jimensional challenge to the in- 
justry: more planes, record-breaking 
up of production, and keeping 
ahead of other nations in 
hnical development, he stated. The 
ndustry is prepared to meet this chal- 
we, and in the proposed program, 
indoubtedly be presented with 
problems which will test and de- 

its staff work to the degree of 

ncy mecessary to cope with any 

emergency, he added 

The sudden shift from low to high 

g in airplane production presents 
staff problems affecting not only the 
nufacturers of planes, engines and 


specaing 


breast O1 


propellers, but also upward of 1,000 
npanies in some 75 allied indus- 
tries,” Col. Jouett said. “The efficient 


urement of supplies of all kinds 
go into a completed airplane is a 
of coordination and timing. The 
uassing of personnel in sufficient num- 
bers and training it to do a job, that 
new job to everybody because it 
is been speeded up, and the design 
nd procurement of efficient tooling to 
peed up production, are only a few of 
the problems which must be faced and 
lved. Once we know the answers, 
we shall have developed our industry 
nto a peacetime unit, prepared by ac- 
tual experience to meet the demands 
f national defense in any emergency 
There is another point where the 
nt state of the industry differs 
that of the past. Within three 
tter the Armistice in 1918, more 
$100,000,000 worth of contracts 
were canceled. The industry was left 
‘ flat as a blown tire, over-capitalized 
ver-organized. Within three 
after the Armistice, the indus- 
was liquidated to 10% of its war- 
strength and thrown back into a 
t unpreparedness. I cannot be- 
that such a situation will prevail 





\ttributing the amazing increase in 
S. exports to the fact that we are 
lucing and selling superior equip- 
nent, Col. Jouett emphasized the value 
t the economic influences created by 
Over $25,000,000 


tor eign trade. 


vent into the wages of employs in U. S. 


lane and engine factories, and a 
Se percentage of the gross income 
vent into the wages of labor in the 
lied industries which supplied the 
terials, he stated, adding that those 





factors absorbed part of the general 
overhead, materially reducing the cost 
of airplanes built for U. S. government 
services 


‘Equally important is the fact that 
a substantial part of the net income or 
profits from foreign have been 
put back into development work on 
new designs, which are now at the 
disposal of our air forces,’ Col. Jouett 
said Further, the export orders have 
helped to defray the cost of new shop 
equipment, which and at 
the same time produc 
tive capacity.” 


sales 


reduces costs 


creates greater 


Lockheed Introduces 
Speedy Military Plane 
A new twin-engined, all-metal, all- 


purpose military airplane of high speed 
was introduced to the world market on 


Mar. 6 by the Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 
Burbank, Cal. The plane, equipped 
with bombing facilities and flexible 


gunnery, also is adapted for personnel 
transportation and blind flight training, 
the announcement said. The new fighter 
is known as the “212.” 

The Colonial government of the 
Netherlands East Indies, first purchaser 
of this type, has ordered 12 planes to 
cost approximately $690,000, including 
spare parts and special equipment. 
Powered with Pratt and Whitney en- 
gines, the ships, loaded to a 9,200-lb 
capacity, can climb to 10,000 ft. in 11 
minutes and will cruise nonstop for 
nearly five hours, the company claims 
Deliveries will be made at the rate of 
one a week after preliminary test flights 
of each plane by Lockheed pilots 

Plane’s armament includes one fixed 
machine gun in the nose and operated 
by the pilot, and a flexibly mounted 
gun in a rotating turret on the cabin’s 
top. Bombing equipment is on the 
under side of the wing, between the 
retractable landing wheels. 


AV. STOCK AVERAGES 
New York Newspaper Gives More 
Attention to Air Stocks 
Responding to increased interest by 
investors of aviation stocks, the New 
York Herald Tribune announced Feb 
26 that it would henceforth present a 
daily table of averages of ten aviation 
stocks in addition to a separate weekly 

range chart. 

The ten securities selected are: Avia- 
tion Corp., Bendix Aviation, Boeing 
Airplane, Consolidated Aircraft, Curtiss- 
Wright, Douglas Aircraft, Glenn L. 
Martin Co., North American Aviation, 
Inc., Sperry Corp. and United Aircraft 

“For some time,” the paper said, 
“experienced traders have noticed the 
increasing importance of aircraft issues 
as factors in daily market action, both 
from the viewpoint of activity and 
breadth of movements, particularly dur- 
ing 1938 and this year.’ Following the 
Munich pact last September aircraft 
securities experienced an average rise 
from 16.75 to 28.91 in seven weeks. By 
the end of December the average had 
reached 33.72. 





Roosevelt Field, Inc. 

Report of Roosevelt Field, Inc., for 
year ended Dec. 13, 1938, shows net 
income of $167 after taxes. deprecia- 
tion and provision for doubtful ac- 
counts. This compares with net profit 
of $979 in 1937. Capital stock consists 
of 298,700 shares (par $5) excluding 61,- 
300 shares in treasury. 


for 
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Aircraft and Engines 








Bombers for Competition 
Tests began early in March on North 
American's new experimental bomber 
which was intended for competition 
with other equipment at Dayton in 
the War Department's meet at Wright 
Field. The bomber has a tricycle gear 
and is midwinged. Information con- 
cerning the plane has been kept secret 
Other companies who built light 
bombers for the competition are Glenn 
L. Martin Co., Stearman Division of 
Boeing Aircraft Co. and Douglas Air- 
craft Co. The Douglas ship was the 
one that crashed with a member of 
the French mission aboard during test- 
ing. and it was not revealed whether 

it would be ready by March 15 


Pratt & Whitney Hornet 
Pratt & Whitney has been granted 
an engine specification change on Hor- 
net SIE-G, type 9RA. by the CAA. The 
motor is rated at 800 hp. at 2275 rpm 
at 5500 ft. altitude 





Erco Certificate 

The CAA has issued type certificate 
No. 209 to Engineering & Research 
Corp.. Riverdale. Md.. on Erco engine 
model II-116. Rating: 65 hp. at 3500 
rpm. at sea level pressure altitude 
Bore and stroke: 3.25 x 3.50 in Dis- 
placement 116 cu, in Compression 
ratio: 5.7:1 


Security 51-B 

Security National Aircraft Corp.. Long 
Beach. Cal.. has been granted a new 
ATC (No. 705) by the CAA on its Se- 
curity. Model S91-B. 2-place cabin land 
monoplane Engine: Security S-5-125 
Placard speeds: never exceeds 135 mph.:; 
cruises at 87 mph Weights: empty 
actual use. standard 1900 Ibs. Subject 
to export, except to Great Britain and 
Australia 


Ranger Certificate 
Type certificate No. 207 has 
given Ranger Engineering Corp., Farm- 
ingdale. L. I. N. Y.. by the CAA on 
engine model SGV-770-B6. Rating: 420 
hp. at 2850 rpm. at 6000 ft. pressure 
altitude Fuel: 87 minimum octane 
aviation gasoline Bore and stroke: 4 
x 51,” Displacement: 772.8 cu. in 
Compression ratio: 6:72 Crankshaft 
gearing: 3:2 Supercharging: 8.84:1 
Carburetion: Stromberg (2) NAR-9A 
Carburetors: with 234 in. venturi Ig- 
nition dual, Scintila DF magneto 


been 


Hughes’ Lockheed 
The Lockheed 14 in which 
Hughes and four companions flew 
around the world is at Bendix, N. J., 
for installation of supercharged equip- 
ment Bendix engineers will be en- 
gaged for the next six months in plac- 
ing within the plane’s cabin a sec- 
ondary fuselage pressure shell. Hughes 
will be ready. possibly by Sept. 1. for 
his flight to South America at high 
altitude and high speed 





Howard 


Cessna T-50 
new twin-engine Cessna 
T-50. powered by 165 hp 
motors, is expected to be ready for 
test flights shortly The plane, built 
by Cessna Aircraft Co.. Wichita, Kan.., 
is being developed for training pur- 


model 
Warner 


The 


poses and feeder lines A six place 
craft for feeder line operation. it will 
carry four passengers and pilot, with 
the sixth place taken by mail. cargo 
and equipment 
Lightplane Movement 
Lightplane manufacturers have a 


movement on to amend the Neutrality 
Act and revise certain export policies 
of the Department of State to differ- 
entiate between planes used for war 
purposes and those of the light. sport 
type One lightplane advocate said 
‘These lightplane builders are receiv- 
ing no great aid from our own gov- 
ernment or from those abroad, yet they 
are forced by the State Department 
munitions-control policy to pay a heavy 
export license fee in order to do ex- 
port business and their slight trade 
overseas is wantonly reduced by a 
sweeping regulation with which they 
have nothing to do and which is aimed 
at the booming trade of the military 
plane builders.” 


Curtiss-Wright 20 
Attention is being attracted to the 
Curtiss-Wright 20. a 30-passenger two- 
engined model which the company is 


building at St. Louis. Although no 
company announcement has been 
made, it is understood the plane is 


the first non-stalling air-transport ever 
built 


Lockheed XP38 

The Lockheed pursuit, XP38. which 
crashed at Mitchel Field after a record 
transcontinental flight, was covered by 
insurance for experimental purposes 
but is not repairable. A second model 
is not being built, and will not be bullt 
unless the company receives a new Al: 
Corps order The vlane was owned 
by the company, having been delivered 
to the Air Corps, but it had not been 
accepted since it had not had 50 flying 
hours It had been in the air only 
5 hours before taking off on the cross- 
country hop 


Lockheed 16 
The Lockheed 16, to be a secondary 
airline ship, is still in the planning 
stage, although many designs have been 
drawn up Intended for local service 
the ship will be a counterpart to the 


Douglas DC-5. and is drawing interest 
from one airline Plans for a four- 
engined Lockheed transport still are 


quite incomplete 


Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co. 
Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co., which re- 
cently announced it is considering es- 
tablishment of an aircraft supply plant 
in Southern California, has completed 
extensive tests for production of stain- 
less steel for aircraft purposes and ex- 


pects to start regular production soon 
on this item. Edward G. Budd, presi- 
dent, states in company's annual re 
port, which shows a net loss of $1.- 
482.442 for the year ending Dec. 31 
1938. He pointed out that demand for 
Stainless steel will increase steadily 


with the trend to larger planes 


New Fafnir Bearing Series 

Two new aircraft bearing series des- 
ignated as the “KH" and “DH" types 
have been introduced by Fafnir Bearing 
Co The bearings are of the extra 
heavy capacity type, and are made in 
a range of sizes making them adaptable 
to large aircraft The ratio of bearing 
capacity to bolt shear strength is said 
to be extremely high. “Since the ‘DH 
series has a double row of balls. the 
capacity is equal to the shear strength 
of a bolt having the tensile strength 
of 125,000 pounds per square inch.” The 
“KH” and “DH" series are pre-packed 
with lubricant and are corrosion resist- 
ant. A new “KB” series was developed 
for certain torque tube applications re- 
quiring bearings with self-contained 
seals For ordinary applications re- 
qiring a narrow width bearing with 
an outside diameter only slightly larger 
than the bore, the standard Fafnir 
“A500” series is available. However, the 


new “KB” has a slightly greater de- 
gree of capacity as well as integral 
seals. “This latter feature entirely 


eliminates the expense and trouble of 
designing and making separate seals to 
be used in conjunction with the bear- 
ings themselves.”’ the company states 


Timm Nose Wheel 

Interest in a nose-wheel perfected by 
Timm Aircraft Corp. is being shown 
by engineers of Douglas Aircraft Corp 
North American Aviation Inc. and 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp To demon- 
strate the steerable hydraulically- 
braked device, tests were made with 
Timm's new twin-engined semi-wooden 


feeder-line transport at Los Angeles 
Airport The interested firms have 
craft with tricycle gear 


New Firm Starts Production 
Burbank, Cal., Mar. 3—Continental 


Aeronautic Corp established in De- 
cember for the manufacture of air- 
plane instruments and parts. has an- 


nounced the start of production at its 
recently acquired plant here. The plant 
occupies 23 acres and comprises ap- 
proximately four acres of floor space 
The election of Charles H. Shattuck 
as director and secretary and treasurer 
succeeding R. M. Allan, resigned, has 
been announced 


Dycer Maintains Supplies 

Dycer Aviation Supplies, recently es- 
tablished in Los Angeles and operated 
by Edward A. Dycer, president of Dycer 
Flying Service, Inc.. now maintains a 
range of aircraft supplies and equip- 
ment The concern has been desig- 
nated as southern California distributor 
for aircraft products manufactured by 
General Paint Corp. Dycer Flying Serv- 
ice formerly operated Dycer Airport 


Bendix Booklet 
Bendix Radio Corp. has published a 


booklet describing the instrument land- 
which it has 


ing systen fo lircraft 
developed 
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Bell Aircraft Corp. 

Bell Aircraft Corp. reports that 39,- 
895 shares of $l-par common, out of 
an offering of 40,000, have been sold to 
holders of record of common stock and 
to registered holders of warrants, as 
of Feb. 15, 1939, at $21 a share, at rate 
of 1 new share for each 5.25 shares held. 
Remaining shares will be taken by 
G. M.-P. Murphy & Co., and other 
underwriters. Total proceeds of re- 
maining shares (estimated) will be $3,- 
150, or $2,094.75 net to firm. There were 
292,392 shares outstanding after sales 
to officers and employes in December 
and January. As of Jan. 31, the fol- 
lowing held outstanding ie" Lf 

aty, 


more than 1,000 shares: J. P, 
1,600; R. K. Beech, 5,667; C. L. Davis, 
2,000. 


Cessna Aircraft Co. 

Cessna Aircraft Co. has filed pros- 
pectus dated Jan. 25, 1939, relating to 
79,095 shares of capital stock, $1 par, 
to be sold at an average of $3.1242 per 
share. 500, shares authorized, 
270,905 are outstanding. In addition, 
there are reserved under options for 
officers and employes, 50,000 shares, and 
for underwriters, 50,000 shares. Net 
proceeds already received from the sale 
of 70,905 of the offered shares is $86,- 
138.99, which has been applied as fol- 
lows: $13,121.11, payment in connection 
with registration, and remainder ap- 
plied against current labilities. Com- 
pany reports employing 92 officers and 
employes. 


Bellanca Aircraft Corp. 

Bellanca Aircraft Corp. has sought 
permission of the SEC to withdraw reg- 
istration statement which it filed Aug. 
20, 1935, which became effective Apr. 6, 
1936, and post effective amendments 
filed Mar. 22, June 8, July 24, Aug. 14. 
Sept. 2, Sept. 23, all in 1937. “Proposed 
offering has been abandoned .. . and 
no shares have been offered or sold,” 
company says. 


Ex-Cell-O Corp. 

For year ended Dec. 31, 1938, certi- 
fied net profit of Ex-Cell-O Corp. was 
$437,677, after charges, or $1.11 a share 
on 393,345 shares of capital stock, com- 
paring with a 1937 net profit of $655,- 
618, or $1.69 a share on 386,845 shares. 
Current assets were $2,065,454, includ- 
ing cash of $751,716. Current liabilities 
were 944. Inventories were $706,- 
893. Total assets were $4,017,888, com- 
pared with $3,666,251 at the end of 
1937. Capital surplus was $712,891 and 
earned surplus was $1,179,528. There is 
no funded debt. 





Aero Supply Mfg. Co., Ine. 

Net profit of $109,425 is reported for 
year ended Dec. 31, 1938, after de- 
preciation, Federal income taxes and 
excess profits taxes, or 2lc a share on 
412,461 no-par shares of Class B stock, 
after dividend requirements, but ex- 
cluding 12,660 shares in treasury. Net 
profit in 1937 was $236,058, or 52c a 
share on Class B stock. Net sales in 
1938 were $1,069,774, comparing with 
1937 net sales of $1,411,803. 


Solar Aircraft Co. 

For 40 weeks ending Feb. 4, net sales 
of Solar Aircraft Co. were $446,675, and 
net profit was $33,687, or about l4c 
a share on 225,446 shares, according to 
Edmund T. Price. president. Backlog 
was about $240.000. Current assets on 
Feb. 4 were $257,141, with cash totaling 
$129,828. Current liabilities were $14,- 
580. Net working capital was $242,561. 


Barkley-Grow 

Detroit, Mar. 3—General American 
Transportation Co. now owns more 
than 50% of the Class A stock of Bark- 
ley-Grow Aircraft Corp., according to 
the Detroit Financial News Bureau, 
control having been obtained by pur- 
chase of 227,750 shares of the Class A 
stock from two investment trusts of 
30c a share within the past few weeks. 
Barkley-Grow report a 1938 net loss 
of $174,908, with sales of $38,922, George 
C. Moseley is president of the aircraft 
company, Raymond C. Pierce is vice- 
president and Sam Laud is a director, 
all of whom represent General Ameri- 
can. Thomas C. Hayes is secretary- 
treasurer, and Robert P. Nessler, rep- 
resenting Stern, Wampler & Co., firm 
which negotiated acquisition of con- 
trol for General American, is a direc- 
tor. All of Barkley-Grow’s 130,000 
shares of Class B stock may be can- 
celed by the Michigan Corporation and 
Securities Commission, following re- 
sult of two hearings which have been 
held to allow the company to show 
cause why such action should not be 
taken. There are outstanding 425.000 
shares of $1 par Class A stock. 


Aviation 


American 





In Mexico; To 


Montreal, Que., Mar. 2—Confirmation 
has been received of the agreement of 
the Canadian Car & Foundry Co. and 
the Mexican government for the con- 
struction of 50 airplanes in Mexico 
City. Materials for construction will 
be imported from the U. S. as well as 
propellers, motors and_ instruments, 
Howard F. Klein, executive representa- 
tive of the company in Mexico, is re- 
ported to have said. 

The confirmation, from Eduardo 
Suarez, finance minister of Mexico, re- 
ported the agreement signed, and that 
necessary financial deposit would be 
made by the Mexican government in 
New York banks, after which work of 
preparing the factory for production 
would proceed. 

Mexico is expected to supply her own 
needs and to sell to other countries 
when production starts sometime in 
March, it was said. Mexico is to re- 
ceive 50% of the profits on all export 
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Canadian Firm Will Build Planes 


Use U.S. Materials 


business, Klein said. Victor Drury, 
president of Canadian Car & Foundry 
which will receive the remaining 50%, 
said the agreement provided only for 
his company acting in a managerial 
capacity, supervising plane construction, 
and that neither Canadian machinery 
nor technicians would be sent south. 

The agreement calls for the construc- 
tion of 40 Grumman machines, for 
which Canadian Car & Foundry has 
Canadian rights, described as three pur- 
pose all-metal planes—designed for 
scouting, dive-bombing and as_ two- 
seater fighters. Ten training ships also 
will be constructed. Planes will be for 
use in the Mexican army. 

Mexico rejected a proposal of W. R. 
Davis, New York oil man, to exchange 
German airplanes for petroleum the 
Mexican government expropriated from 
American and other foreign companies, 
it was revealed in Mexico City on 


Feb. 23. 





Piper Aircraft Corp. 

Piper Aircraft Corp, has declared two 
quarterly dividends of 15c a share on 
60c no par preferred stock, payable 
Mar. 20 to stockholders of record Mar. 
10. 


Breeze Corps., Inc. 


Breeze Corps, Inc., net profit for 
year ending Dec. 31, 1938, was $135,- 
367.39, with net sales of $2,572.798.28. 
This includes the subsidiaries, Federal 
Laboratories, Inc., and Essex Tool & 
Die Co., Inc. Earnings are equal to 
42c a share on 320,523 shares of $1 par 
common stock. A 4c dividend was 
paid in December. Total assets were 
$1,771,137.81, with total current assets 
of $1,257,548.82, and cash of $482,919.71. 
Current liabilities were $276.762.19. Cap- 
ital surplus was $1,146,230.11, and 
earned surplus since Sept. 30, 1936, was 
$1,173.852.62. Total assets of Federal 
Laboratories, Inc. were $238,564.43, and 
assets of Essex Tool & Die Co., Inc. 
were $22,240.72. 





Continental Motors Corp. 


Continental Motors Corp. and sub- 
sidiaries announce an operating loss of 
$428,342.49, and net sales of $5,700.- 
409.49 for year ended Oct. 31, 1938. 
Affiliates are Continental Motor Sales 
& Service; Continental Gas & Oil Co., 
and British Continental Motors, Ltd., 
all 100% owned by parent. As of Oct. 
31, 1938, Continental Motors Corp. had 
outstanding 2.443.552 shares of $l-par 
common; 5,100 shares in treasury. Con- 
solidated balance sheet, as of Oct. 31. 
1938. shows current assets of $1,108,- 
046.40, with cash of $44,372.18. and total 
assets of $6,447.854.06. Current liabil- 
ities were $1,241,970.51. and _ capital 
stock and surplus was $4,410,363.12. 


Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 

Los Angeles, Mar. 5—Northrop Air- 
craft, Inc., is being organized here with 
John K. Northrop, pioneer designer, 
as head, and Lamotte T. Cohu as 
financial backer. It is expected that 
a registration statement will be filed 
shortly with the Securities & Exchange 
Commission, with probable offering of 
from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000 in 
stock. Northrop is the designer of 
the A-17-A attack ship currently in 
use by the Army Air Corps, and it is 
thought the new firm will concentrate 
at the beginning on construction of 
military planes. 


Consolidated Aircraft Corp. 

For year ending Dec. 31, 1938, Con- 
solidated Aircraft Corp. announces a 
consolidated net profit of $1,535,110, 
equal after dividends on $3 preferred 
stock to $2.55 each on 574,760 shares 
of $1 par common stock, excluding 
treasury shares. This compares with 
net profit in 1937 of $462,959, or 68¢ 
a share on common stock. Net sales 
in 1938 were $12,245,067, compared 
with $11,907,493. New orders amounted 
to $1,051,853. Backlog at year end 
was $2,796,881, as compared with 
$13,990,096 a year previous. Current 
assets are $5,225,715, with cash of 
$3,526,478. Current liabilities are 
$1,554,491. Inventories total $1,134,- 
964, as against $1,621,580 on Dec. 31, 
1937. Earned surplus was $2,976,786 
and capital surplus was $8,640. Capital 
stock outstanding is 23,820 no-par 
shares of $3 convertible preferred and 
574,760 shares of $1-par common, not 
including 4,600 shares in treasury. 
There is no funded debt. The 1938 
profit figure does not include the order 
for 33 PBY-4 patrol bombers for the 
Navy, which will be delivered in July. 


Call Aircraft Co. 

Cheyenne, Wyo., Mar. 6—The fac- 
tory building of the Call Aircraft Co., 
formed at Afton, Wyo., was started last 
fall and now is nearing completion. It 
will contain 9,000 sq. ft. of floor space. 
Part of the machinery has been installed 
and materials are arriving. Ivan Call, 
experienced aeronautical engineer, is 
designing the plane to be built, and 
Reuel Call is financing the major part 
of the business. 


Aeronca Plant Addition 

Construction of an addition to the 
Aeronautical Corporation of America 
plant at Lunken Airport, Cincinnati, 
will provide sales and _ engineering 
space when completed late in March, 
according to Carl I. Friedlander, gen- 
eral manager. Construction is of brick 
and steel. 
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TWA, Ine. 


Transcontinental & Western Aj, 
Inc., reports a net loss of $773,263 ;, 
the year ending Dec. 31, 1938, 
working capital at the end of the ; 
of $1,028,950. Net loss in 1937 w, 













$686,074. Total assets are $6 64¢ 
452.88, with total current assets 
$2,431,143.58, of which $627,6172 
was cash. Revenues for 1938 
1937, compared, are shown as folloy 
1938 1937 
Rev. miles flown .. $9,872,865 $9,351,9 





Pass. & Express Rev. $3,927,775 $3.674 aoe 
EE SS, einen émie $2,198,483 $2,000 6a¢ 
Total Operating . 

Re $6,195,973 $5,717.30 













pense including 

taxes assignable to 

operations ...... $6,921,938 $6,526.719 
Rev, Pass. Carried 114,179 90,745 
Rev. Pass. Miles .. 72,322,853 66,769 lo: 
Express Ton Miles . 285,328 259.39 
Mail Ton Miles .... 1,320,058 1.23072 






Mail revenue and total operating 
revenue for the years 1937 and 193 
have been adjusted to give effect 
additional mail revenue totaling $283 
738 tor 1937 and $415,150 for 

as result of a retroactive ma 
increase authorized by the ICC 
order of Dec. 22, 1938. 

Operating expenses in 1938 of 7% 
per revenue mile were the same as for 
1937. Cost per seat mile operated in 
1938 was 4.37c as compared with 4.96 
in 1937, the difference being < to 
operation of planes with larger at- 
ing Capacity at the “same plane mi! 
cost” as smaller planes in 1937. Taxes 
increased $35,535 and payroll wa 
$65,000 in 1938 over 1937. Capital 
penditures were $634,040, of which $235 - 
270 was applied to purchase of tw 
Douglas sleepers. 

The line on Dec. 31, 1938, operate 
33 Douglases, of which 10 were sk 
sleepers, 9 were 21-passenge 
planes, and 14 were 14-passenger Dt 
2s. Two DC-2s were sold in 
being replaced by sleepers, and 3 2 
passenger craft will be delivered prob 
ably next month to replace 14-p 
senger ships. 







































Other balance sheet figures show in- 
vestments totaling $216,187.75; net 
erty. plant and equipment 
029.89; advance payment made 
on Boeing aircraft purchase. $ 
500; total special deposits, $70,745.61 
deferred charges $323,846.05. 


Current liabilities were $1.039.412.3 
Collections on employes subscription 
to capital stock were $48,474.66. Re- 
serve for aircraft insurance was - 
270.95. Deferred credits totaled 
045.38. Net capital stock and sur 
of $5,489.249.56, included $4,154.2 
830,846 outstanding shares of a 
thorized total of 1,000,000 shares 
par value stock, and capital «6 
paid in. of $2,637,292.19; less defi 
$1,302,272.63. 


The U. S. Treasury Department 
reviewing Company's depre 
policy for income tax purposes and 
is possible the allowance will 
duced and additional taxes 
for the years 1933, 1935, and 
Commitments for purchase of 
and accessories, other than Boeing 
craft, totaled $417,146 on Dec. 31 

Revenue figures included: pass¢ 
$3,962.231.92; excess baggage. $42.731 
express and freight, $159,837.26; spt 
cial flights, $32,974.80. 

Operating expenses were: direct 
ing (including maintenance $839.2 l 
$3,012,482.76; indirect flying (includin 
maintenance of $318,879.48) $1,469.029.5 
depreciation. $1,008.287.20; traffic a! 
advertising $867,116.01; general and a¢ 
ministrative, $439,270.79, or total oper- 
ating expenses of $6,.796.186.56 Loss 
from operations was $725,964.66 















































In his report to stockholders 
Frye, president, asserted the passag 






the Civil Aeronautics Act was 
most important event of 1938 
TWA.” He said ‘It is expected t 





as a result of the Act, the severe 
tations of the past upon the company 
operation between New York and ‘ 

cago, and Chicago and Kansas Cit 
will be eliminated, permitting 
compete more equally in this 
market.” 































Stock Holdings 








lowing is an ofhcial summary of 
ictiens and holdings of officers, di- 
s and principal stockholders of 
anies with equity regis- 
filed with the Fx- 
ge Commission Jan. 31 
s otherwise indicated transactions 
made in December and holdings 
of the end of that month 
\-iation & Transportation Corp.— 
i E. Donovan, director, acquired 
mmon in July 1938, and 100 in 
nber, holding 1,200; through Es- 
property interest not shown) 
200 common. R. S. Pruitt, officer 
irector, gave away 15,000 common 
r 52,834. 
ch Aircraft Corp.—R. K. Beech, 
acquired 60 common in Sept 
decreased 200 in November and 
sed 3.233 in Dec. 1938, holding 
Walter H. Beech, officer, de- 
i 12,500 common, leaving 83,628 
Harris III, director, decreased 12,- 
ymmon to 63,500. 
Aircraft Corp.—Ansley W. Sawyer, 
yr, decreased 600 common in Nov 
nd 200 in December, leaving 2,200 
Van Arsdale, director, decreased 
nmon in November and 50 in De- 
leaving 100. 
eze Corps., Inc.—John W. Young, 
and director, gave away 100 com- 
n May. 1938, holding 8,223 and 
00 each through John R. Young 
Mary E. Young trust and Martha 
d trust. 
Cu tiss- -Wright 


securities 
Securities 
ll to 


Corp.—Edward R 
director (Nov. 1938) disposed of 
100 class A and holds 2,000 
h family corp 
hild Aviation Corp. 
ough, director, bought 
nmon, holding 500. 
Pan American Airways Corp 
} n B. Grosvenor, director, de- 
200 common to 500 Richard 
yn. director. received 4.000 com- 
s dist-ibution from Ricsar Co. 
16,000. 
evelt Field, Inc.—Albert P. Loen- 
rector, increased 900 to 41,400 


-Willliaam B 
and sold 


R¢ 


Corp.—Frederick B 
gave away 250 
17.650 Harry G 
lard, director. acquired 500 in Dec 
nd 100 in Apr. 1936, holding 600; 
i of entire holdings of 250 war- 
for common (Nov. 1938); in Mar 
seived through distribution 500 
rr common and exchanged same 
1936, holding none 
wing is a record of equity hold- 
by persons becoming officers, 
principal stockholders of 
having any securities registered 
"Air Investors, Inc.—Lamotte T. Cohu, 
fficer and director: no holdings Dec 
38: through joint account, 11,100 com- 
Dec. 1938; no holdings of warrants 
mmon, Dec. 1938: through joint 
23,250, Dec. 1938 
Aircraft Corp.—John P. Gaty. 
held 1,250 common, Dec. 1938. 
Moriarty. director, held 480 com- 
Dec. 1938. T. A. Wells, Officer. 
1.920 common, Dec. 1938. Charles 
nkey, director, held 3,495 com- 
Dec i938. 
Breeze Corps., Inc.—H. L. Bolton, 
cer » holdings, July 1938. 
Seversky Aircraft Corp.—-W. Wallace 
officer and director, held 4.000 
tible demand notes, Jan. 1939 
wing is official summary of 
tions and holdings of officers, 
s and principal stockholders of 
tions with equity securities regis- 
led with the Securities Exchange 
ssion Feb. 1 to 10 Unless 
indicated transactions were 
in January and holdings are 
1 of that month 
Investors, Inc.—Lamotte T. Cohu 
and director holds none direct- 
rough joint account holds 11.10) 
mn and decreased warrants 250 
100 
ition Corp. 
n, director 


“United Aircraft 
director, 
retaining 


s or 


G. } 
mor 


offi- 


ise 


as 


common—Gerald E 
acquirei 100. hold- 
t amount. Victor Emanuel offi- 
id director, increased 100 to 200 
ition & Transp. Corp. common 
Manning, director. decreased 24.- 

ch Aircraft Corp. common—R 

ech, officer. increased 1,000 to 4.- 
John P. Gaty. officer. sold 1.259 

in cember and bought 5.000 in Jan- 

uar holding 5,000 
Bell Aircraft Corp. common—John W. 
> rest, director. acquired 50. hold- 

ing 50 
Brewster Aeronautical—R ay mond 
Rubicam, director, increased 1,500 to 


K 
33 


{merican Aviation 


11,000. James Work, officer and direc- 
tor, decreased 1,300 to 110,804, and 
holds 10,700 warrants; in trust holds 
6,000 common. Philip M. Stephenson 
officer, decreased warrants 200 to 300 
D. Van Alstyne, Jr., director, holds none 
directly; through Van Alstyne, Noel & 
Co. (property interest not shown) de- 
creased warrants 2,145 to 16,455. 

Chicago and Southern Air Lines— 
John R. Longmire, director, holds 2,782 
common and 215 convertible preferred 
directly; through I. M. Simon & Co 
(property interest not shown) decreasei 
convertible preferred 200 to 474 

Curtiss-Wright Corp.—Guy WwW 
Vaughan, officer. increased common 
1,000 to 1,050 and increased C! A 209 
to 1400. Wm. F. Goulding, officer, in- 
creased Class A 100 to 300. Charles W 
Loos, Officer, acquired 100 Class A. hold- 
ing 100. 

Eastern Air Lines Inc. common—Wm 
Barclay Harding. director. holds 3,800 
directly; through Thornton Realty Co 
increased 25 to 550. L. S. Rockefeller 
director, increased 800 to 21,809 
Ex-Cell-O Corp. common—H. G. Bix- 

officer and director, increased 100 to 


ass 


by 
300 

Fairchild Aviation Corp. common— 
S. M. Fairchild, director, decreased 4.- 
624 to 118.156 and holds 26,100 througa 
Mills Land Corp. (property interest not 
shown). 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp.—Randolph C 
Walker. director, holds 300 directly: 
through Mrs. J. S. Walker, decreased 
200 to 12,700. 

Pan American Airways Corp.—com- 
mon—Graham G. Grosvenor. director 
decreased 100 to 400. 

Seversky Aircraft P 
Seversky. officer and director, (Nov 
1938) decreased common 8.000 to 47.715 
and received $2,000 convertible deman 1 
notes as compensation, holding tha 
amount. 

United  Aijrcraft 
Donald L. Brown 
to 7,800. 

Waco Aircraft Co. common 
Duncan, director. holds none 
through partnership (property interest 
not shown) decreased 100 to 300 

Western Air Express common—aAlvin 
Philip Adams, officer and director, ac- 
quired 1,250 through management pur- 
chase plan, holding 10.000 L. H 
Dwerlkotte, officer and director, ac- 
quired 506 through employe and man- 
agement purchase plans, holding 1.416 
Will F. Nicholson. director. increased 
1,000 to 1,375 


John W. Deforest, new director of 
Bell Aircraft Corp., reported no equity 
holdings filed during Jan. 1939 


Corp.—A de 


Corp. 
officer 


common 
decreased 1,20) 


J. Cc 
directly; 


Temporary Mail Service 
Ottawa, Ont., Mar. 2—The Dominion 
Post Office Department recently made 
arrangements with Canadian Airways 
to operate a temporary mail service be- 
tween Victoria and Vancouver begin- 
ning Mar. 
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Tech- 
avia- 


to discuss 
is saying that 
head a little lower 


recent sell- subject for 
was unex- nically. the market 
warning of tion stocks should 
was signaled Support should appear. and from that 
For dia point on the new story will be unfolded 
a quick by the action the aviation stocks 
reach or themselves 
of 41.25 No doubt 
week of up the time 
further move was 


thers 
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empt to 
highs 
the last 
carried no 
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news 
this 
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spent in preparing for the 
insufficient to generate a 

influence full-fledged bull market. That it was 
attempts necessary. even without ne for these 
barrier stocks to back down and get a fresh 

yccasions running start was apparent to the 
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FRANCE CHOOSES LOCKHEEDS 
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STANLEYVILLE 


Air Afrique Pioneers Algiers [i ae focum 
to Madagascar Airline 


Again the versatility of the Lockheed 14 is dramati- o 
cally emphasized! These twin-engined transports, ge alata MOZAMBIQUE 

which every day withstand the rigors of the Northwest - ae 
on the Trans-Canada Air Lines, now will span the Ps TANANARIVE © 
equatorial heat and jungled wastes of Africa... Algiers : 
to Madagascar. 


ELIZABETHVILLE 


MAINTIRANO 
This is the twenty-eighth major airline now using 

Lockheed airplanes. Accurate data on operating costs 

for any type of Lockheed equipment available upon 

request. 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 
REPRESENTATIVES THROUGHOUT THE WorLo 





LOOK TO LOCKHEED FOR LEADERSHI? 





